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ch Remarks to Teachers; V. The History and Importance of Common 
Schools ; VI, Rules and Explanations for the Divisibility and Property of Numbers. i 

It records the results of a long and successful experience in the management, | 
government, and instruction of schools. 

The book will be found of special value to young teachers, and will be read with 
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practical suggestions upon every topic which will be likely to occupy the teacher’s 
oe A concise history of the origin and growth of the free-school system is 

iven. 
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and varied-experience, On other topics there are valuable remarks, but on this 
the author dwells with the consciousness of his own positive success. 

Fron H.E. Sawyer, Esq., Principal cf High School ard Suferintendent cf 
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THE ANALYTICAL SERIES OF READERS, 


By RICHARD EDWARDS, LL.D., and J. RUSSELL WEBB. 


Though but recently completed, the Analytical Series has already been adopted by the public schools of NEW YorK, BROoK_yy, 


JeRsEY Ciry, SYRACUSE, OSWEGO, BINGHAMTON, CHICAGO, Ru 


TLAND, PITTSFIELD, MERIDEN, DANBURY, STAMFORD, WINstEp, 


PORTLAND, ROCKVILLE, and many other cities and leading towns of New England and the Middle and Western States 3, has been intro- 

duced into several State Normal Schools, and has received the unqualified and hearty approbation of our most distinguished educators, 

Wherever used, it is giving the greatest satisfaction, and is fully sustaining the reputation of its practical and accomplished authors. 
Thousands of testimonials have been received from teachers who have examined and used these Readers. The following extracts 


from a few are presented as fair specimens of the whole : 

From Prof. J. W. Dickinson, Prin. State Normal School, West- 
field, Mass.—The Analytical Readers are doubtless the best now 
used, 

From EF. Hubbard Barlow, late Vice-Prin. State Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Mass., and now Professor of Elocution, Amherst Col- 
lege—I heartily recommend the Analytical Series of Readers. I 
shall be glad to see these books in general use in our schools. 

From Prof. J. Gibbs, Prin. of Fenn-street Grammar School, 
Pittsfield, Mass.—I take pleasure in recommending the Analytical 
Readers as the best with which I am acquainted. 

From Prof. A. G. Boyndon, Prin. State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass.—The method of reading adopted by the authors is the 


best method, because it is founded upon the laws of mental activity, + 


From H. L. Read, Sup’t Public Schools, Amherst, Mass.—No 
other reading books extant are, in my opinion, comparable with the 
Analytical. 

From J. W. Holland, Prin. High School, Westborough, Mass.— 
I find them, in comparison with all others that I have seen, the best. 

From S. H. Pearl, Prin., and Amos Hadley, Associate Principal 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H.—We have adopted the 
Analytical Series, and have no hesitation in recommending that 
series as in all respects the best we have seen. 

From Rev. E. Adams, Pres. Board of Education, and H. J. 
Crippen, Ch. Text-Book Com., Concord, N. H.—We take pleasure 
in saying that the Analytical Readers are in our judgment the best 
reading books with which we are acquainted. 

From Eben S. Stearns, Principal Robinson Female Seminary, 
Exeter, N. H.—The Analytical Readers have given unqualified sat- 
isfaction. I consider the general plan of the entire series far supe- 
rior to any other with which I am acquainted. 

From O. H. Kile, Sup’t Public Schools, Westerly, R. I.—They 
stood triumphantly that hardest of all tests, the test of the class- 
room. I would not exchange them for any other series with which 
I am acquainted. 

From N. W. DeMunn, Prin. Grammar School, Providence, R. I. 
—lI have carefully compared the Analytical Readers wijh various 
other series, and am decidedly in favor of the Analytical. 

From Miss M. B. Brown, Woonsocket, R. I.—In the course of 
my teaching I have used some seven or eight different series of 
readers, and I unhesitatingly say that the Analytical are the best I 
have ever used. 

From N. W. Littlefield, Prin. High School, Newport, R. I.—The 
Analytical Series of Readers is highly prized by all teachers whose 
aim is to awaken thought on the part of their pupils, and to impart 
a correct vocal expression. ° 

From Prof. E. A. Sheldon, Prin. Oswego Normal and Training 
School—In all points, I do not know a series of books more worthy 
of public confidence and patronage. 

From Edward Smith, Sup’t Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y.— 
They are the best readers I have ever known. We have been able 
to accomplish more during the time they have been in use than we 
have in three or four times that length before their introduction. 

; RETAIL 
First “READER, 28 cts. | THIRD READER, 
SECOND READER, - 50° cts. | FourTH READER, 


dl 

From Geo. L. Farnham, Sup’t of Schools, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
I know of no series of readers embodying so many excellences. 

From E. H. Russell, Principal Academic Institute, LeRoy, N. Y, 
—I say without hesitation or qualification, that they are much the 
best reading books with which I am acquainted. 

From J. H. Hoose, Prin. State Normal School, Cortland Village, 
N. Y.—I think the best books need only a test, an examination, to 
be pronounced superior. 


From the Public School Teachers, Syracuse, N. Y.—I firmly 
believe, as the result of experience and study upon this subject, that 
the Analytical Readers are destined to save from an absolute loss of 
full half our time hitherto spent in hum-drum word-droning, 


J. B. Bricuam, Prin. Prescott School. 


From David N. Camp, late State Sup’t Schools, Conn.—They 
certainly possess characteristics of great practical value. The prin- 
ciples of reading are set forth in clear and concise language, and 
the directions given, while brief, are sufficiently full, and such as 
cannot fail, if properly followed, to secure a better expression of 
thought and emotion in our schools. 

From Isaac N. Carleton, Prin. Conn. State Normal School.—We 
have used Edward’s Sixth Reader, of the Analytical Series, in the 
Connecticut Normal School, with much satisfaction, and feel that 
each one of our graduates should be made acquainted with the book. 

From Rev. (Prof.) Francis T. Russell, Elocutionist, Waterbury, 
Conn.—The analytical method laid down in the Series of Readers 
by Messrs. Edwards & Webb cannot fail, if faithfully followed, to 
assist in making good readers. If we can really make the minds of 
the children work in the subject matter of the reading lesson, an in- 
telligent and intelligible expression follows almost by necessity. 
This desirable end can hardly fail to be secured by the course of 
discipline proposed in the Analytical Series. : 

From Messrs. Z. B. Nichols and John Day Ferguson, Acting 
School Visitors, Stamford, Conn.— The success of the “word 
method” in the younger classes has been most gratifying, and we 
have found in every case that the more unreservedly the teacher ac- 
cepted the system, and the more thoroughly she carried it out, the 
greater was the improvement of the school. 

From Rey. R. S. Kendall, Acting School Visitor, Vernon, Conn. 
[ am very much pleased with them, and am sure that they area 
great gain to our schools. , 

From A, G, Finney, Prin. and Acting Visitor of Portland, Conn., 
Public Schools.—I heartily approve of them. Without exception it 
may be said that no Reader contains a collection so diversified, ju- 
dicious, and artistic, as this. It is so arranged as to afford the 
reader ample exercise in every department of style. 

From W. Woodbridge, Chairman of Board of Education, Brook- 
lyn, Conn.—I take pleasure in saying that in my opinion the prin- 
ciple adopted by the author of this Series is the only true one, and 
that in these books it is carried out skillfully and thoroughly. 

From J. H. Hurlbut, Prin. Rocky Dell Institute, Lime Rock, 
Conn., and Acting School Visitor, Salisbury, Conn.—They are in 
my judgment, far superior to any series I have used. ‘ 
PRICES. 

- > 75 cts. | FirrH READER, $1.25 

- go cts. | SixtH READER, -~— - $1.50 


ANALYTICAL INTERMEDIATE READER, designed for use in large schools, requiring an extra number 


of grades, - - - - - 
Epwarps & WARREN’S ANALYTICAL SPELLER, - - 


Epwarps & Wesp’s Primary READING LEssons, consisting of Eight Charts, 20 x 25 inches, 


4 : - : - 80 cts. 
' . - 25 cts. 
- $4.00 


The Analytical Readers present many improvements and excellences, and are worth the careful attention of every educator who de- 
sires to use the best books. The publishers invite correspondence on the part of teachers and school officers. : 


[44] Specimen Readers for examination furnished at half price. 


TAINTOR & CO., Publishers, 678 Broadway, New York. 
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WEAK POINTS IN OUR COMMON-| . e 
SCHOOL SYSTEM—No. 1 ciency of our system of public instruction may be 
thus classified : 


BY A. PARISH, NEW HAVEN. | I. Those which are obvious and direct in their 
| offect. 
II> Those which are more remote and indirect in 
their influence. 
Of those belonging to the first class, we should 
| place at the head of the list: 
| 


| 


| The leading causes tending to impair the effi- 
| 


“ Now in building of chaises, I tell you what, 
There is always somewhere a weakest spot,— | 
* * * - * * 

| 

| 


’n the way to fix it, uz I maintain 
Is only jest 


rT * . a - 
T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.”—HOLMES. I. Incompetent Teachers. 


And why may not the Deacon’s philosophy be; The work of the teacher is often and truthfully 
equally applicable to the great educational omnibus, | represented as second in importance and far-reach- 
in which the multitudes are striving to ride into|ing influence only to that of the preacher of the 
higher “stations” in life? Does any one doubt that | gospel. The teacher lays the foundation upon 
weak spots exist in our great public vehicle?) which the preacher must build; prepares the soil 
Earnest, devoted educators, recognize with sadness | in which the seeds of divine truth are to be planted. 
the dangers to which the best interests of the com- |The responsibility resting upon the teacher, in view 
munity are exposed, through the weaknesses of our of the work to be done, is great and too often 
educational system, and strive with indifferent} underrated. That it is lightly esteemed is evident 
success to find an adequate remedy. And the from the slight preparation deemed necessary for 
inquiry everywhere, is, by what means can greater the duties. How many teachers make a tithe or a 
efficiency be imparted to the system of public-school | hundredth part of preparation for their work that 
instruction, which, imperfectly as it has been ad-/is required of those entering upon either of the 
ministered, has exerted a potent influence in plac- professions of the divinity, law, or medicine? Even 
ing this nation high in rank among the powers of|for the ordinary pursuits of life, more time and 
the earth ? ‘practice are required than are thought needful 

Our public-school system may be regarded as for the business of teaching. No young man is 
an extensive copartnership, in which every man, | permitted to attempt a journeyman’s work in a 
woman, and child, has a direct personal interest in| mechanic’s shop who has not served a long appren- 
the results to be secured. It is the right of every | ticeship, or acted as waiter upon a skilled workman, 
individual to share the benefits which a quickened | carefully observing how he performs the work, and 
intellect, accumulated knowledge, and an increased | by degrees attempting the lightest and least impor- 
capacity for enjoyment and usefulness can confer. | tant part, until at length he may be permitted to 
Moreover, it is the duty of every member to con- assume the responsible duties of an experienced 
tribute something, in proportion to his means, for workman. Yet, of the two thousand teachers in 
the success and prosperity of the whole community. | the state, and of the many thousands throughout the 
Private and public advantage in the matter of edu- country, a very large proportion pass directly from 
cation can never be separated. What is gain or | the school, while yet in their teens, with no higher 
loss to one, is gain or loss to the other. Private | standard or better methods than those which a 


interest and public welfare call for investigation, to | child would gather from those who had been his 
determine why the results of our great public} teachers, to assume the vast responsibility of mold- 


educational enterprise have fallen so far short of | ing the character, forming the habits, and guiding 
what might reasonably have been expected, that} the minds of the young, children teaching children, 
measures may be adopted for the removal of obeta- | swith little apprehension of the good or evil that 
cles which lie in the way of future success. may result from their work. 





a 
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Many who fail to procure a livelihood in other 
vocations, resort to this, and find employers who do 
not hesitate to intrust the intellectual and moral 
culture of the children to their care, because they 
will teach for a small price. Not unfrequently per- 
sons who pass a fair examination in the studies 
required to be taught, are possessed of such personal 
habits and manners, have such blemishes of moral 
character, that judicious parents may well hesitate 
to share with them the responsibility of forming the 
character of their children. 

Again, the value of the work sought to be accom- 
plished in the schools is seriously impaired by the 
fact that so few teachers enter upon the business 
of teaching with a fixed determination to make it 
a permanent employment—a life business. Conse- 
quently the preparation for the work is likely to be 
inadequate, and at every step the feeling of respon- 
sibility and ambition to excel is enfeebled, because 
the teacher is in a waiting posture for “something 
better to turn up.” Hence the disinclination to 
read educational works relating to the vocation ; 
hence the light esteem in which educational con- 
ferences, to devise better methods of instruction and 
school administration, are held by so many. 

While it is admitted that there are many enthu- 
siastic, thoroughly qualified educators, to whom 
must be attributed, chiefly, whatever of efficiency 
or success our school system has attained, the 
existence of.defects, to a greater or less extent, as 
suggested above, cannot be doubted or denied. 
Hence the incompetency of teachers may be appro- 
priately regarded as a prominent source of weakness 
in our school system. 

2. Small Compensation for the Work that should 


be done. 
It is claimed, with some show of reason, that 


teachers are generally paid all their services are 
worth. Beginners, it is said, are mere experiment- 
ers, who gothrough the formality of teaching with- 
out, in reality, accomplishing much that is valuable; 
who barely sustain themselves in preserving order, 
communicate little knowledge, and fail to instruct 
the pupil in methods of study, or how to reproduce 
what they have learned. Years of experience in- 
crease, in slight degree, the capability of teachers, 
whose best efforts bring small compensation and 
corresponding credit from the community for whom 
they labor. Both byact and word, teachers not un- 
frequently say, “I perform more labor every day 
than I am paid for ; if Ido more, nobody will thank 
me for it ; the public do not appreciate any service 
beyond that most common in kind and limited in 





amount ; and the compensation paid is a fair indi- 
cation of what my employers expect from me.” It 
is not our purpose here to debate the question, 
which party is inflicting the greater harm to the 
cause of popular education ; but it is plain that 
both are effectually applying the arithmetical prin- 
ciples of “Reduction Descending” to the business of 
instruction. 

But what are the facts in relation to the pay of 
teachers? The last report of the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education furnishes some data for 
estimates. From his report we learn that through- 
out the state : 

1. The average wages per month (4 weeks) of male 
teachers is : : - - - - $58.74 

2. The average wages per month (4 weeks) of female 
teachers is : - - - - - 29.16 

The lowest average of wages in any county in 
the state is: 

1. To male teachers, . - - - - $42.44 
2. To female teachers, ma - - - - 24.85 

Of the 157 towns in the state that employ male 
teachers, 124 towns pay less than the average 
wages ($58.74 per month) ; only 33 towns pay more. 
Of the 164 towns émploying female teachers, 119 
towns pay less than the average wages ($29.16) 
paid through the state, and only 45 towns pay 
more than the average. Thus it appears that about 
four-fifths of the towns pay their male teachers 
less than the average wages, and about three-fourths 
of the towns pay their female teachers less than 
the average wages paid in the state. 

The smallest average wages paid the male teach- 
ers in any town is $24.75; the smallest average 
paid the female teachers in any town is $16.55 a 
month. The number of teachers receiving wages 
ranging but a few dollars above these sums is large. 

The average length of schools in the state is 
eight months, and none are continued longer than 
ten months, while a large number make a much 
shorter average. 

The aggregate earnings of an average male 
teacher is therefore ($58.74 « 8 = $469.92) about 
four hundred and seventy dollars. The aggregate 
sum a female teacher can earn, at the average rate, 
will be ($24.8§ x 8 = $198.80) about two hundred 
dollars. But we must not forget that there are 
fifty-two weeks in a year that demand a continued 
supply of food, clothing, and other necessaries of 
life ; so that if we distribute the amount earned 
through the twelve months, the weekly allowance 
for expenses will be about nine dollars a week for 
average male teachers, and less than four dollars for 
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the female teachers, of the same rank as to salary. 

So, if we estimate the value of a day’s work at the same 
rate, allowing three hundred working days to the 
year, as in ordinary occupations, the male teacher 
will receive about a dollar and a half, and the female 
teacher about two-thirds of a dollar for each working 
day of the year. But, four-fifths of one class of 
teachers and three-fourths of the other, who fall 
below the average wages paid, receive a daily com- 
pensation considerably less than a dollar and a half 
and two-thirds of a dollar, respectively. 

Let us note a few cases by way of comparison. 
My plumber has just sent in his bill for work. 
Among the items I read, “To + day, plumber and 
helper, $3.25 ;” which means 65 cents an hour fer 
the two, or taken separately, the journeyman must 
be paid fifty cents an hour and the “ helper,” another 
name for apprentice, will take the remaining 15 
cents, making a total for the day’s work of ten hours, 
five dollars and one dollar and a half to the two 
workmen. But allowing that the employer, who 
sends out his men, deducts twenty per cent. for his 
own profits, four dollars per day for one, and one 
dollar for the other, will be left. For three hundred 
working days, at four dollars a day, the journeyman 
gets his twelve hundred dollars and the apprentice 
three hundred dollars. So the wages of ordinary 
mechanics will range from three tofour dollars a 
day, making an amount more than double that paid 
the average teacher. 

The dress-maker must be paid from one to two 
dollars a day, with her board added, if she comes 
into the family to do the work. The woman gets 
her dollar or more and meals, who cleans the house, 
or does the weekly washing. Even the domestic, 
the cook of the family, who receives her two to four 
dollars a week, with her board estimated at a moder- 
ate price, receives better compensation, a larger 
amount in a year, than three-fourths of the female 
teachers of the state for their services. 

We will not discuss here the questions which are 
naturally raised, z. ¢, the apparently small number 
of hours of duty required, and the light and easy 
work of theteacher. As to time employed, it is cer- 
tain that few teachers can perform thoroughly all 
the duties of a school within the customary school 
hours, 

If either labor or an oppressive sense of respon- 
sibility could be thrown off by the faithful teacher, 
outside of school hours, by day, or during those 
which should be devoted to refreshing sleep, it might 
be pertinent to compare the hours of service nom- 


who has ever attempted both vocations will hesitate 
to decide whether manual labor or protracted strain 
upon the nervous system and brain will soonest ex- 
haust the vital powers. 

That teachers sometimes make the task of teach- 
ing a light one by neglecting duty, is not to be de- 
nied ; but the fact only proves that there may be 
eye service in this vocation as well as others; and 
all such cases may be appropriately referred to the 
source of weakness in the school system already 
named, viz., “incompetent teachers.” 

In presenting the foregoing pecuniary exhibit, 
the parallel has been drawn between the compensa- 
tion of the teacher and the wages of ordinary busi- 
ness, to show the value which the community attach 
to mental culture in comparison with material in- 
terests. That there is a class of teachers, compar- 
atively small, whose services are more highly es- 
teemed, whose remuneration is more nearly equal to 
that awarded to persons engaged in other intellectual 
pursuits, should not be ignored. Let the number 
of such be increased and the other class diminished ; 
let merit, fidelity, capability, tested by results, re- 
ceive adequate reward, and vigor would soon replace 
the present manifest weakness. 


3. Inadequate Provision for School Purposes. 


From time immemorial the country school-house 
has been an object of satire and ridicule, on ac- 
count of its cheapness and neglected condition. 
While great improvements have been made, of late 
years, in school-house architecture, specimens of 
the olden style remain in sufficient abundance to 
confirm and illustrate all that has been said and 
sung about this monument of public economy. A 
single glance at its structure, in comparison with 
the church, the court house, or even the common 
jail and penitentiary, will reveal how much deeper 
interest in these was felt by the builders than in 
that edifice where the young receive those lessons 
which are to determine the character of their fu- 
ture manhood. 

One would suppose that within those walls, where 
the children are to spend so large a portion of their 
tender years, some of the comforts which men de- 
mand for themselves in mature life might be pro- 
vided for the young, to mitigate, in some degree, the 
severity of those tasks which rigid mental discipline 
requires. But the carpeted floor, the cushioned 
seat, the frescoed wall of the church, the rich finish 
and furniture of the bank, or elegant store, would 
be quite out of place where children are assembled 
for the culture of the intellect, of refined habits and 





inally required of the teacher and laborer. No one 


manners. Is it a matter of wonder that those chil- 
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dren who come from homes richly supplied with 
whatever can contribute to comfort, refinement, and 
the culture of taste, should deteriorate under such 
surroundings as are too common; or that those 
whose homes are destitute of comfort and refining 
influences should fail to receive that culture from 
coarse surroundings which is a most desirable part 
of an education ? 

Sometimes great care is taken to build the house 
properly, of suitable materials thoroughly put to- 
gether according to plan and contract. But often 
here ends the responsibility of the builders. The 
money is expended, and, at the last, the very sup- 
plies essential for the success of the school fail to be 
furnished. The tools needful for daily work are 
wanting. 
taking care of the premises, or making repairs, oc- 
curs oftener than in any manufacturing establish- 
ment or mechanic’s shop. 


A competent teacher works successfully, as does | 


a workman in any other business, only as necessary 
implements and conveniences are provided for his 
use. If denied them, his efforts are but a partial 
success at best. What, then, can be reasonably ex- 
pected of a poor teacher, with poor pay, in a dilapi- 
dated house, without conveniences? Weak points 
in the system, are they all. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE HIGHER 
SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM HUTCHISON. 


— 


Most “high schools” pay some attention to En- 
glish literature, and the question here is not so 
much whether this study shall be introduced, as 
how it shall be taught. And here two courses pre- 
sent themselves. One is to take some book con- 
sisting chiefly of lectures or essays on the subject, 
and have the pupils learn and recite them as they 
would history. This method has some advantages. 
If the text-book is reliable, it imparts a certain 
amount of trustworthy information ; the quantity 
of work done by each pupil can be accurately de- 
termined ; the recitations can be made to appear 
successful; a survey of the whole field can be 
taken, and if the teacher is not “up” in the branch 
the defect can be covered. It is a question, how- 
ever, whether such study does much special good. 
It is probably better to get some knowledge of 
what our literature contains in this way than not to 
get it at all, but this method does very little to cul- 
tivate the taste and train the critical judgment, and 
tends rather to fill the mind with ready-made 


Inadequate provision for warming, or| 





opinions imperfectly comprehended, which have 
very much the effect of sudden wealth on social 
manners, leading to mental ostentation and snob- 
bery. Besides, it will probably have this very bad 
defect also, it will disgust with the subject those 
who have by nature a special adaptation for it, and 
who would be competent to form opinions for them- 
selves if properly directed. 

The other course consists in taking the pupils 
directly to the literary records, and simply helping 
them, so far as necessary, to penetrate the ex- 
ternal form and see the soul that dwells therein, | 
By the first method the pupils learn about litera-* 
ture, by this they learn literature itself. The one | 
is like studying botany from books in a close room, 
with at the most a few dried specimens ; this is like 
seeing the flowers where they grow, in the fresh 
fields, under the bright sky, bathed by the pure air. } 
You learn not only their curious forms and won- 
drous framework, but with all your faculties quick- 
ened by the surroundings, you enter, as it were, the 
world of their being,and live with them, for the 
time, their sweet, pure life. The study about litera- 
ture tends to make pupils conceited, flippant, shal- 
low ; the study of literature, properly conducted, will 
make them modest, reverent, sensitive to the beau- 
tiful and good, pure-minded, high in their aims, 
courageous and true in their views of life. Its ef- 
fects will be evident in their deportment, in their 
performance of duty, and even their faces will in 
time tell of the clarifying process within, as all 
can testify who are conversant with the education 
of youth, and have power to notice the effect of 
their work upon them. 

Lest this may seem exaggeration to some, let us 
briefly consider what literature is, and what the 
study of it involves. In one sense literature is his- 
tory, for history tells us how nations have felt and 


,acted, and that is the best history which tells us 


not only these things, but why they were and what 
were the consequences ; and all these things are s0 
stamped on the literature of a people, that you can 
not master the one without: learning the other. In 
another sense literature is biography, for biography 
is a record of alife, and that is the best which gives 
us not only a life, but whence it came and what it 
meant. And so each scrap of literature is a life or 
a part of a life, for it furnishes us a glass, as it were, 
through which we may see a living soul, or it is of 
little worth. Now it is this exhibition of life in all 
its length and breadth and height and depth, which 
gives literature its great power. History presents 
to us the lives of nations, and biography the lives 
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of individuals, but after all neither goes very deep. 
It is too much merely the clothes of the man or the 
general framework of the nation which meets your 
eye, and these are seldom so drawn that you can 
see more than is written. Literature goes much 
deeper. It gives you the inner workings of the 
heart, and you probably get as near a great soul 
through the poem, the drama, or the work of fiction, 
as is possible in the present state of existence. 
Again, every scrap of true literature gives you both 
a history and a biography, for it brings before you 
both a nation and a man. Every play of Shake- 
speare reveals not only the poet’s great soul, but the 
Englishmen of his time, and you learn more about 
both from mastering Hamlet than you could from 
many pages of ordinary history or biography. 

And yet it is by no means meant that the study of 
literature will supersede that of history. On the 
contrary, it will constantly lead off into this and 
many other branches. Literature is a record of the 
human soul: it is as it were its photograph, from 
which we may get the truest insight into what it is. 
Its hopes, fears, doubts, joys, sorrows, struggles, 
aims and anticipations are all depicted there, and no- 
where else can we see them so perfectly. But since 
we live in a material world and see through ma- 
terial eyes, our thoughts take shape from what we 
see and hear, so that one must often know how a 
man was circumstanced when he wrote, if he would 
fully understand what he has written. The sensi- 
tive David Copperfield, chained by fate to a life 
which he loathed, and separated from one which his 
nature craved, is one thing. We know at once that 
the mind which conceived him so, must have suf- 
fered keenly, and drew in some way from its own 
bitter past. But Dickens, shunning a certain street 
and weeping at the very sight of the old way to his 
servitude, long after he was himself a father, adds 
quite a touch to the picture. We now sce definitely 
what before was strong but somewhat vague. And 
yet the biography without the fiction would hardly 
so much impress us. It would be simply some- 
thing of which we had heard ; now it is something 
we ourselves have, as it were, seen. 

Our literary studies will thus have to be con- 
stantly supplemented by researches in almost every 
department of human knowledge. History, biog- 
raphy, science, theology, geography, everything 
that can tell us how a mind was moved at a given 
time, will in turn be brought under requisition. 
And on these very subjects we will thus often get 
our best views, for the light which shines from the 
literature will both direct our path and enable us to 





see what lies in it. How it would clear up, for in- 
stance, what many an old theologian really believed, 
if we could have from his pen some truthful drama 
of life in which his doctrines were unconsciously 
tested. 

From this very imperfect sketch of what we 
conceive the study of literature to involve, it will 
be seen that it is a department for which few 
teachers are prepared. And yet if all who have it 
in charge should do the best they can, we are per- 
suaded much more would be done for the culture 
of our youth than is now even dreamed of. Indeed, 
so much are we impressed with the value of this 
study, that we think under competent management 
it might be made to occupy one-third of the time 
in a four-years course, with great profit, and we do 
not think that any other branch would send forth 
pupils so well equipped on every point for the great 
battle of life. 

And now, with a little more particular discussion 
of the mode of conducting the study, we will close. 
In the first place, the amount to be gone over will 
depend partly on the time and partly on the facili- 
ties for outside investigation enjoyed by the class. 
If there is a well-stocked library within reach, the 
work can be more thoroughly done than if there is 
not, and consequently more time can be profitably 
spent on a given author; and also if the time al- 
lowed is short, the number of authors studied must 
be few. And here we would lay down the same 
rule as in all matters of study, that quality is much 
more important than quantity. We would think it 
much better for instance to give aclass a thorough 
acquaintance with Shakespeare, than to give them 
a glib smattering of every author from Chaucer 
down. 

Again, the amount of time to be given to the 
study will have to be determined by the proper 
authorities of each school, according to its circum- 
stances. As we have said, we think one-third of 
the time for a four-years course would not be too 
much, and we think very decidedly that less than 
one-third of one year would be too little. Supposing 
this to be the time allowed, the question now arises, 
shall the lessons be daily throughout one year, or 
weekly throughout the four? We prefer the latter 
course, because, as has been intimated, it will often 
be desirable to make outside investigations between 
the recitations, which the pupils can do by this plan, 
if the school has proper facilities. But if it is 
thought necessary to have the recitations daily, 
then the time of the recitation should often be 
taken up by the teacher in imparting in some way 
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such information as the case demands, even at 
the risk of not being able to “mark” for the 
exercise within a few hundreths of what each 
cleserves. 

The question of what helps the pupil should have, 
has been already intimated in the course of the 
discussion. They should be such as will recreate 
for him, as far as possible, the surroundings of the 
author when he wrote. Contemporary history, es- 
pecially such as gives the manners and life of the 
people ; books of travel and other works, which will 
enable the pupil to see, as it were, the hills and 
valleys, streams and houses familiar to the author ; 
books which tell what men thought on religion, 
morals, science, government, will be an aid. On the 
contrary, criticisms and estimates of the author will 
be rather an injury in the beginning. Such things 
are valuable after one has read an author and ina 
measure formed his own opinions, but at the outset 
they are a hindrance to independent thought, and 
tend to check the growth of the critical faculty, 
which it is one object of the study to foster. 

And now, lastly, how shall the recitation be con- 
ducted? This will of course depend greatly on the 
bent of each teacher. Every man, competent to 
teach, will have his own plan, which he can best 
execute in his own way. There are, however, some 
common traits which we may discuss. In the first 
place, the recitations can hardly have that definite- 
ness and equalization of parts among the members 
of the class which can be attained in the mathemat- 
ics, and consequently it will be harder to give daily 
credit to the members for the work done. It would 
perhaps be well not to attempt this, but to settle 
that matter by examinations from time to time, say 
on closing the consideration of a particular work or 
author. Indeed, it is a question whether all mark- 
ing in our schools would not be better performed in 
some such way. 

Again, the teacher must be careful not to dog- 
matize, but to lead the pupils to form opinions, rather 
than give them opinions to remember. He must 
aim to put his pupils ez rapport with the author, 
and different cases will require different methods. 
Sometimes reading a few sentences properly will do 
much. Sometimes guiding the pupils in their ef- 
fort to read will do more. And it is wonderful how 
much this will often effect. We have seen a class, 
by the simple attempt to render a scene of Shake- 
speare by the voice alone, get more insight into the 
author’s spirit, than volumes of lectures could have 
communicated. Sometimes it will be by quoting 
or reading passages from other authors, or exhibit- 








ing photographs, or maps, or illustrations, or by 
giving scraps of history, or delineations of manners 
or customs, or in many other ways which the pecu- 
liarities of each case will suggest. And here, more 
than anywhere else, everything will depend on the 
tact of the teacher and the abundance of his re. 
sources, and the opportunity he has for study and 
research. And it is a great pity that those who 
employ us cannot see their own interests better, 
than to overcrowd most of us with such constant 
work that we have little strength or time to re. 
plenish our stores, scanty enough at the best. But 
the work is before us, and though we cannot do it 
as we wish or are conscious we could under more 
favorable conditions, still, if we do what we can, 
perhaps the excellence of the study itself will in 
some measure atone for our deficiencies, and we 
will certainly have this consolation, that our suc- 
cessors will be likely to have greater advantages 
on account of our efforts; for the pupils to whom 
we open the rich stores of English thought can 
hardly fail to appreciate better the needs and 
worth of our profession than the generation in 
which we live. 


DISCRETION IN ASSISTING PUPILS. 


BY C. L. AMES, PLAINVILLE. 


One of the many important questions that pre- 
sent themselves to the teacher for consideration is, 
“ How shall I assist my pupils in their studies?” 

Many teachers err very greatly in this one thing— 
assistance. Some that act wrongly in this particu- 
lar have never given any thought to the subject, 
and, hence, sin through ignorance. Others may 
have considered it, and yet have arrived at erro- 
neous conclusions. The ideas that any teacher may 
form, respecting the assistance due a pupil, will 
depend upon other primitive ideas. To reason cor- 
rectly on this subject, he must have a clear idea of 
what teaching is; he must know what habits the 
pupils ought to form; he must have a correct con- 
ception of the object of the school. The teacher 
who has accurate views upon these points will be 
almost certain to give the pupil only judicious 
assistance. 

What, then, is teaching? Teaching is not telling: 
If teaching were simply telling, how rapidly children 
could be taught, and how easily they could be edu- 
cated! They could present themselves before theif 
instructors and listen passively from motning till 
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night. I have seen sabbath-school teachers stand 
before their classes, and pretend to teach them by 
talking the whole time themselves. Such classes 
are never educated. These teachers seem to think 
that the mind is a “passive recipient,” to be filled 
by continual talking. This is not the fact. We 
know that many times we hear sentences uttered, 
whole sermons read, perhaps, without receiving and 
retaining a singleidea. The pupil may hear an able 
essay on language, he may listen toa lecture on 
history, and yet may not be profited in the least. 
The mind is not a passive recipient. It has its 
own active forces that seize and retain ideas, and, 
in conjunction with these, reach forth to other 
ideas. 

The teacher teaches, then, only so far as he ex- 
cites the activities of the pupil’s mind. He teaches 
only so far as he gets work from the pupil. One 
writer has come near the truth in saying that 
teaching is causing to know. The teacher who 
attempts to aid a pupil, by simply telling, does not 
teach him. Such help is not an assistance, it is 
rather a hindrance. Some teachers, for instance, 
will take the pencil, perform an example, pass 
it to the pupil, and call it assistance. Is this 
teaching? 

What habits should be formed by the pupil? 1 shall 
mention only one of the many. This one is alike 
important to the farmer, manufacturer, or profes- 
sional man. It is the habit of self-reliance, second 
to few in excellence. The pupil that depends upon 
his teacher in every little difficulty will be charac- 
terized through life as a person of little original 
power and poor judgment. Such a one will be a 
copyist. He will adopt other persons’ ideas; he 
will conform to their judgment ; he will, perhaps, 
be even guided by their conscience. A man of no 
ideas is ridiculed; a man of no judgment is to be 
pitied ; a man of no enlightened conscience is de- 
spised. Let the pupil, therefore, form habits of self- 
reliance. Let him surmount the difficulties alone, if 
it is possible. If he cannot do this unaided, let 
the teacher assist him a little, giving hints, rather 
than full explanations, for oftentimes a mere sugges- 
tion in regard to some difficult point will be suffi- 
cient. The teacher should not perform the work 
himself, but let the pupil do it. 

A child commencing to walk may be assisted a 
little, but suppose he is literally carried from chair 
to chair, how much strength of muscle will he gain? 
The little child gains strength by his repeated trials ; 
he profits by his failures ; persevering in his at- 
tempts, he soon overcomes all of the difficulties, 





and passes from chair to chair unaided. Too many 
teachers are prone to shoulder their pupils, and 
carry them through all the difficult places, and thus 
deprive them of that self-reliance which is of such 
vast importance, and which they came to school to 
acquire. The pupil should be taught to expect diffi- 
culties all through his course, and to feel that 
school is the place in which to learn to surmount 
these, and make them stepping stones to other 
greater difficulties to be overcome in turn. He will 
be educated when he can go on surmounting one 
obstacle after another. A distinguished writer 
has said that the best educated man is not he: 
who £xows most, but he that can do most. This 
power to do will depend upon the discipline he 
receives. 

The sole object of school is the discipline of the 
pupil physically, mentally, and morally. More 
particularly it is to discipline the mind. The pow- 
ers of the mind gain strength by exercise, as do 
the muscles of the body. To think is toex ercise 
the mind ; therefore, teachers should labor earnestly 
to have their pupils think. The teacher who leads 
his pupils to think constantly, carefully, and accu- 
rately, will educate them for the practical duties of 
life. How many pupils there are that can correctly 
answer all of the questions in their text-books, but 
when asked to perform some practical example, will 
totally fail ! 

Why is this? Because they have not been taught 
to think ; they have not been taught self-reliance. 
These pupils, when they receive assistance, desire the 
teacher to do_all of the thinking while they rest. 
To this the teacher should not consent. He should 
ask questions in such a way that the pupil will have 
to think himself. The pupil can be led by a few 
questions or suggestions to surmount his difficulty. 
Sometimes pupils are lazy. They, of course, will 
want the teacher to do the work for them. Let him 
refuse. The teacher's success depends chiefly 
upon the amount of work he can get from his 
pupils. 

From the above considerations, we certainly think 
that every instructor of the young should be care- 
ful ow he assists his pupils. When the teacher 
assists so that the pupil will form the habits of 
persevenrace and self-reliance when he assists so 
that the pupil’s mind will be well disciplined, then 
we may cheerfully anticipate the future, when these 
youth will become men and women, possessing 
original ideas, a sound judgment, and a conscience 
that will guide them in the right way through 
life. 
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PREPARATION FOR TEACHING. extent the mind is aided in the clearness, correctness 
— and rapidity of its operations, by the presence of vis. 


8. 6 a, ible objects, is another question upon which there js 


The popular estimate of the teacher's work is a| diversity of opinion. The various judgments upon 
meager one. The belief is quite prevalent that the value of the work done in our schools, as a prep. 
minds gifted with more than mediocre power and aration for practical life, give rise to a great many 
ambition will not be content to toil in the treadmill | questions that touch the arrangement and practical 
of school-teaching. It is presumed that if any one | working of our schools in every part. There is lit. 
continues long at this business, it is because there | tle probability that these points, and others like them, 
is a conscious lack of a popular talent that could| will ever be settled so that we shall have a uniform 
make its way to more attractive fields of labor and|and stable system, until a goodly number of pro- 
influence. Small expectations are entertained in| fessional teachers have come to an intelligent agree. 
regard to those who are mere professional teachers. | ment upon the eternal principles that certainly un. 

It would be of little use to quarrel with this prev- | derlie these questions. There is no realm of philo- 
alent opinion, or to complain of its injustice, since | sophical research where more of important vital 
it is but an effect whose cause exists in history, and | truth is stored, and none that makes a larger de. 
may not be difficult of discovery. Undoubtedly, it} mand upon the best thinking powers. 
springs from a sad misapprehension of the real} Our most thoughtful statesmen, distrusting the 





nature of the teacher's calling ; but, unfortunately, | adequacy of every other means, are looking te the | 


this misapprehension is shared by a very large/ influence of our public schools to raise up a class 
number of the profession, and right here we may | of citizens in every part of the Union, intelligent, 
find an element of the causation to which we have} honest, and patriotic enough, to give so much of 
just alluded. We cannot reasonably expect that the | strength and purity to our government as will insure 
public will think more highly of our vocation than | its peace and permanence. When we further con- 
we do ourselves. If our own estimate be a just | sider the extent to which it is quite possible that 
one, and give much dignity and force to our life | the teacher may give impulse, compass and quality 
and work, then will it surely lift the popular esti-|to the life of his pupils, we have data enough to 


mate up to its own level. |warrant the conclusion that a man, or a woman, 
























But, may we not safely challenge the refutation | may be as gifted by nature, as learned, as ambitious, 


of the statement that no other profession than the 
ministerial, equals that of the teacher in its de- 


mands for the largest mental, moral, and religious | 
culture, or in its opportunities for influence and | 
'point, we cannot fail to see that the preparation 
great deal of incredulity in regard to some things | that can alone fit one for the best work of teaching 


growth? I am very well aware that there is now a 


involved in this proposition ; but I am also fully 
persuaded that this would vanish in the light that 
should reveal the full truth. It is not many weeks 
since we heard from the highest official authority on 
educational matters in our commonwealth, the af- 
firmation that there is no educational system in the 
state of Massachusetts, and if there is none here, 
can one be found in any other state of the Union? 
Why have we been so long feeling our way in the 
dark? Why is there to-day such a notable want of 
unity and definiteness to our methods of teaching 
the very rudiments? Is there any reason more 
substantial than this: that we do not adequately 
comprehend the order in which the faculties of the 
human mind are developed, the kind of training 
best suited to the several stages of the mind’s de- 
velopment, and the proper limits of the work that 
should be attempted during each stage? To what 


sterling integrity, the ability to take comprehensive 









as energetic, as the best of our race, and still find 

ample scope in the profession that is now urgently 

beckoning onward the foremost of our teachers. 
Looking at the teacher’s calling from this stand- 







is not a small matter in any sense. The maturity 
of mind, the rich fruitage of patient industry, the 








views, the philanthropic devotion to worthy objects, 
that are absolutely requisite, would readily gain ad- 
mittance to either of the learned professions, except ; 
where excellence of character would be counted a 
disqualification. Then, those who are purposing to 
enter upon the business of teaching should not as- 
sume that they can get ready to do the best sort of 
work in this vocation in less time, and with less ef 
fort, than would be required to prepare them to do 
the same grade of work in the medical, legal, of 
ministerial profession. We are now speaking o 
what we choose to call general preparation. This 
should be so btoad and thorough as to insure the 
ability to think to some purpose upon the questions 
for whose solution, as we have already intimated 
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the cause of education is now waiting. The general 
eagerness to be doing the work of journeymen has 
well nigh banished the name of apprenticeship, and 
the reality as well; the same kind of impatient 
haste keeps a throng of immature and meagerly 
furnished applicants waiting for vacancies that 
might be vacant still, though nominally filled. The 
need of this greater maturity, and broader culture, 
should be recognized in the profession. Its impor- 
tance should be acknowledged in all our normal 
schools. We sometimes forget that it is possible 
that there is danger on more than one side of us, 
Admitting that we may become the mere repeaters 
of the thoughts of other minds, yet we may do even 
worse than this in failing to recognize the fact that 
principles and inventions which have been wrought 
out by others may have just as much value for us, 
at this moment, as they would have if we should be 
fortunate enough to rediscover them by a repetition 
of the wearisome process which first brought them 
to the light. Dr. Hopkins well says that the con- 
stitution of our nature, by which we have a tendency 
to form habits, was designed to enable us so to in- 
corporate into our being the results of voluntary 
action as to avail ourselves of those results with the 
least possible attention, and so that the mind may 
be free to enter upon new fields of effort. If aman 
were bent on devising a machine to increase the 
facilities for rapid traveling, it would be wiser for 
him to make himself acquainted with the locomo- 
tive in the completest form, combining the inven- 
tions of a hundred years and a thousand minds, 
than to begin where Newcomer or James Watt did. 
The same principle holds true in every department 
of education. We can gain an understanding of re- 
sults of laborious processes of thought in a small 
fraction of the time that it would take us to work 
up to them. The only chance that the present 
generation has of leaving the world wiser than it 
found it, is in comprehending, before its own time 
of action is past, the condition in which the former 
generation left it. There is then no occasion that 
we should depreciate the value of acquisition as a 
part of education. We can intelligently judge of 
the value of any particular method or system only 
by comparing it with similar methods or systems. 
A pupil may be taught to have such implicit faith in 
a method of treating a subject, as to believe it to be 
the best possible method for the treatment of every 
conceivable subject; but the holding of such an 
opinion would be much better evidence of. the nar- 
rowness of his education than of his great wisdom 
wr his originality. It is too obvious to need con- 








firmation, that the very best work we can do for our 
pupils, until they have got quite well along in our 
public schools, consists in teaching them things 
that have been settled by previous investigation. It 
must be, therefore, quite as important that we should 
know something, as to get a notion of how we might 
teach something, if we only knew something to 
teach. 

Our towns, cities, academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities, are expending tens and even hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to establish libraries and open 
their treasures of literature, history, and science, to 
the people ; why, then, should teachers discard the 
use of books in the preparation for their work ? 
There is a great deal of talk that would make a 
sorry show in print, but a really good thought was 
never spoiled by being put in a book. 


—_---_—_§$@—_—_—— 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL OF 


YALE COLLEGE. 
BY PROF. D. C, GILMAN, YALE COLLEGE. 


The annual meeting of the State Board of Visitors 
to the Sheffield Scientific School at New Haven, 
took place this year on Washington’s birthday. It 
was attended by Gov. Jewell, ex-Gov. English, Lt, 
Gov. Tyler, ex-Lt. Gov. Hyde, ex-Lt. Gov. Win- 
chester, Secretary Northrop, and Hon. H. M, 
Cleveland, of the State Board of Education ; Sec. 
T. S. Gold, of the State Board of Agriculture, and 
the State Treasurer, Hon. D. P. Nichols, besides 
several prominent benefactors of the institution, 
and a goodly editorial delegation. President Porter 
and the professors of the sc’:ool went the rounds 
with the visitors from abroad. 

Among the points to which attention was called 
were the following : 

The annual programme of the Sheffield Scientific 
School is going through the press, and the prepara- 
tion of the seventh annual report is also in prog- 
ress. The number of scholars has gone up the 
present year to nearly one hundred and fifty, fifty- 
five of whom are Freshmen—the largest class which 
has ever entered ; and thirty are resident graduates, 
who are pursuing higher studies after taking their 
Baccalaureate degree. The most noteworthy feature 
in the progress of the school during the last year is 
the determination of Mr. Sheffield to erect, at his 
own expense, a second large building for the exclu- 
sive use of the institution. This building will con- 
tain a good public lecture-room and ample accommo- 
dations for the increasing classes. Its construction 
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is already begun. The instruction in drawing hes! Connecticut boy s are ay wane for. ingenuity, con. 

also been advanced during the past year by the ad-| trivance, enterprise, versatility. Many of them in. 

dition of Prof. J. H. Niemeyer to the corps of | herit from their fathers such traits, and multi- 

teachers—an American gentleman, trained in the} tudes of them grow up inspired and educated by 

best European schools, during a period of several|the exciting influences of the manufactory. Til] 

years, and able to teach with skill that “free hand| recently there has been no provision for the scien- 

drawing,” which is in these days an essential element | tific culture of such youth. After the high school 

in a good education. His classes well illustrate the|or academy, only the counting-room or the work. 

zest which a skillful teacher can awaken in this study.| shop stood open. Now, however, the natural apti- 

The usual course of evening lectures is in prog-|tude for scientific studies may be cultivated by 

ress at the present time, in accordance with the/ books, teachers, apparatus, laboratories, comrades, 

following scheme, which we reprint as an indication | All that the world has discovered of heat and steam 

of the subjects which are brought before an audience | and the other great natural forces, all that is known 

of New Haven mechanics : of the marvelous laws of mechanics and all the won- 

E, ‘Reon, Hebi g, Setvedeciey Locus: Detetlens derful contrivances of mechanism, all that has been 

of Mind and Matter, . .  Pres’t Porter. found out in respect to the chemistry of the mate- 

II. Thurs., “8 Principles of Elocution, . . Mark Bailey. | ria] world, all that is known respecting the minerals, 

III. Mon., “ 12. Recent Contributions to Ameri- ; ; 

can Geography, . . . . D.C.Gilman.|the plants, the animals, the rocks, may be studied 

IV. Thurs., “ 15. Experiments on Sound, illustrat- in an institution especially arranged for instruc- 

ing the method of determin- ‘ ‘ ‘ m ‘ ; 

ing the motions of the heav- tion in these sciences. Such studies are indeed 

enly bodies by the Spectro- . ie 

seunG, ss cc Be, Alhed M. Mayer. difficult and profound, but they are most in 

V. Mon., “19. Our Common Weeds, . . D.C. Eaton.| Viting and strengthening; rightly pursued, they 

VI. Thurs., “ 22. ie U. S. Weather oe. ef store the mind with useful knowledge, while 
ervice, . ‘ . H. Brewer. ar Mae 2 

VIL. Mon., “26, Phosphorus,. ... . he W. Johnson, | the process of acquisition invigorates good mental 

VIII. Thurs., “ 29. The Mechanics of Europe, habits, trains the judgment, quickens the percep- 

Rev. B. G. Northrop. tenn dactall dae wate H th ‘ _— 

IX. Mon., Mar. 4. Tilghman’s Sand-Blast Engraving Process. we S, a — — — -” atwhe - 

G. F. Barker.| training which may have an immediate bearing 

> ae, © 5 Rea Eages eee, . ©. 2, (Hactjort.) upon practical life. The student, becoming a well- 

XI. Mon., “ 11. Forces of Inanimate Nature, W. A. Norton, | educated and developed man, may also become ex- 


XII. Thurs., “ 14. The Prismatic Spectrum, _C. S. Hastings. | pert in some branch of science and in its applica- 

XIII. Mon., “ 18 The Telescope, . . . . . C.S. Lyman.|,; . a ae 

XIV. Thurs.,“ 21. Color, . . . .. . . J. H. Niemeyer. —_ to human industry. F ‘ 
XV. Mon., “ 25. Steam Boilers,.. . . W.P. Trowbridge. Nor does the Sheffield course omit the study ot 


XVI. Thurs., “ 28. The Darwinian Hypothesis applied language. Great importance is attached to an ac- 
to the Human Race,. . . A. E. Verrill. | 
|quaintance with the English tongue, a branch of 
Our chief object in speaking of the school is to | education quite too much neglected, and it is also 
call attention to its relations to the young men of/| thought that no one who desires to be liberally 
this state. They are already becoming awakened | educated should fail in these days to acquire a 
to its advantages, but they do not yet sufficiently | knowledge of French and German. 
appreciate its opportunities. | Thus it will be seen that Connecticut boys, 
The Scientific School is a very inviting place to} young men we mean between sixteen and twenty 
those young men who do not feel inclined to eine- | vanes of age, who are disinclined, by family con- 
sical studies ; to those who do not see how they can | siderations, natural tastes, or the want of means of 
struggle through the early years of professional | support, to enter upon a classical course of study, 
hope and penury after completing a college and a| may find excellent opportunities of culture in the 
professional training ; and more especially still, to | Sheffield Scientific School. Its course is not put 
those who perceive in their intellectual tendencies, | | forward as better or as worse than a literary train- 
a strong bent toward the study of mathematics, a|ing ; it ‘is different. Some will choose one, some will 
quickness for invention, an aptitude for mechanics, | choose the other. 





a love of natural history, or a fondness for experi-| There is another class of persons who may derive 
mental inquiry ; and yet who desire to become well| great advantages from the Sheffield Scientific 
educated, even liberally educated, so as to takea part | School. We refer to teachers who have already ac 
in all the discussions and movements of our Amer-| quired a good preliminary education, and who de- 
can society. ’ sire to prosecute some one or more of the natural 
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sciences. There is a steady demand in academies, 
high schools, normal schools, and elsewhere, for 
teachers who know the art of teaching, are well up 
in ordinary studies, and have besides an acquaint- 
ance with chemistry, natural history, natural philos- 
ophy, &c., sufficient to teach the principles. Weare 
sure that any bright young men, who could afford 
to remain a year in New Haven, after graduating 
from the normal school, might, as “special students,” 
become acquainted with the sure principles of 
scientific work, and with the elements of one or 
more departments of study. Such persons might 
doubtless have free state scholarships (exempting 
them from charges of tuition), but they should not 
expect too much. “Science” is indeed a vast 
field. It can never be “mastered” by any one. 
The wisest men are restricted in their lines of 
work, and can only claim to be students of the ele- 
ments. A thorough knowledge of great principles, 
an acquaintance with scientific methods of inquiry, 
a sympathy for the truth-loving, self-forgetting 
spirit of a genuine naturalist—this is better far 
than a thousand “ useful facts,” or a smattering of 
a score of topics. 


<0 o> 


DEPARTMENT 


Young JEACHERS’ 


—_-<@——— 


PEBBLE EXERCISE.—NO. 1. 


BY A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


Scene—A schoolroom. 7ime—Fifteen minutes 
beforethe close of school. The teacher says, “ Now, 
children, when you are all in order we will com- 
mence our “pebble exercises.” It takes but a few 
seconds for each child to remove from the outside 
of his desk, books, slate and pencil, and to place 
thereon a small box filled with shining white peb- 
bles, collected by himself. Tfien the folded arms 
and erect position show that each little one is ready 
for the exercise. “Now,” the teacher continues, 
“you may make some purchases. First you may 
each buy a lead pencil; how much will that be, 
Eddie?” Eddie replies, “ Six cents.” 

Teacher—=“ Very well. You may all count out 
six pebbles and place them carefully on one side of 
yourdesk. Next, you may buy three sticks of candy. 
How much will they cost ?” 

“Three cents,” all answer. 

Teacher—“ Then put three pebbles near the six 


may buy a ball for which you will pay ten cents, 
and the little girls a paper doll for the same price.” 

The children count out ten pebbles and put them 
in a group near the six and the three. 

Leacher— We will now see how much money you 
have spent in all. Every one count and see. 
Mary, how much?” 

Mary.— Nineteen cents.” 

Teacher—* Correct. Class, how much did you 
first spend ?” 

Answer.—* Six cents.” 

Teacher —“ And the candy was how much ?” 

Answer—* Three cents.” 

Teacher —“ And your last purchase amounted to 
ten cents. Then, tell together what you spent 
in all.” 

Class.—‘ Six cents, and three cents, and ten cents, 
equal nineteen cents.” 

Here a variety of questions may be asked to the 
school, collectively and individually, to fix the result 
of these combinations in their minds. As, 6-++9-+ 
3=what. 9+3+6=what. 3-+9, or 6+9, or 3+6= 
what, &c. 

Teacher—“ Now you may quietly return the peb- 
bles to the box. 

We will go trading just once more this morning, 
and we will suppose that each one has one half a 
dollar to spend, how many cents will this be? 
Answer.—* Fifty cents.” 

Teacher.— Then count out fifty pebbles and place 
them in the left corner of your desk. Susie, you 
may tell what we will buy first, this time.” 
Susie—“A book, with pictures in it, and we will. 
pay eight cents for it.” 

Teacher.—“ Very well, how many pebbles must 
you take from the fifty pebbles, little ones ?” 

Answer.—“ Eigit.” 

Teacher— How many pebbles will remain ?” 

Answer.— Forty-two.” 

Teacher-—* Place the eight pebbles one side of the 
forty-two. Now, Walter, what would you like to 
buy next ?” 

Walter.—“ If you please, marm, a train of cars.” 
Teacher —“ Well, Walter, how much shall we pay 
for the train of cars?” 

Walter-—“ Twenty-five cents.” 

Teacher.—“ Rather cheap, my little man, but you 
may all take twenty-five pebbles from the forty-two, 
and place them with the eight pebbles. How much 
money have you spent now?” 
The class, after counting, answer, “ Thirty-three 
cents.” 





pebbles, but not with them. Now the little boys 


Teacher—* But you have spentallof your money, 
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so far, for yourselves. Suppose you should meet a 
poor little child who was cold and hungry; how 
much would you give him ?” 

The children are thoughtful, and hardly know. 
At length some little girl says “Ten cents.” After 
a few words from the teacher, in which she tells of 
the pleasure of giving, all agree to be thus generous. 
So ten pebbles are counted out, and put with the 
eight and twenty-five. 

Teacher —“ How much money have you spent 
this time?” 

Answer all together—‘“ Eight cents, and twenty- 
five cents, and ten cents, equal forty-three cents.” 

Teacher —“ How much is left?” 

Answer—" Seven cents.” 

Teacher—“ Then what from fifty cents leaves 
seven cents ?” 

Answer—* Forty-three cents.” 

As in the previous case, many questions may be 
deduced by different combinations of the numbers. 
As, 35+10=45. 25-+8-+10=43. 50+-(8+10+-25) 
=7, &c. 

Another similar exercise, which may be used in 
connection with this, is the following. Upon the 
teacher’s desk may be placed a box, containing such 
a collection of coins as can be obtained, including 
one, two, and five-cent pieces, and if possible, three, 
ten, and twenty-five-cent silver pieces. 

The teacher says, ‘‘ Suppose I buy articles which 
amount to twenty-three cents. Gracie, you may 
come to this box and count out the exact change. 
What have you selected ?” 

Gracie—* One ten-cent piece, two fives, and three 
pennies.” 

Teacher-—“ Mary may come here, and count out 
the same amount, taking different pieces of money.” 

Mary holds up two five-cent pieces, six twos, and 
one penny. 

“Clara, select four pieces of money that shall 
amount to twenty-three cents.” 

“ Two fives, one ten, and one three.” 

The teacher may next take some change in her 
hand, and, telling the amount, have the pupils guess 
what are the pieces. 

Suppose she says, “I have here change which 
equals thirteen cents. You may all try to tell what 
are the coins.” 

Some one says, “ A three and a ten-cent piece.” 

“ Wrong.” 

Another, “ Two five-cent pieces and one three- 
cent piece.” 

“No, the number of pieces in my hand is five. 
Now who will guess correctly ?” 





——— 


Some one guessed, “ Four two-cent pieces and q 
five-cent piece.” 

“Correct.” 

This exercise may be continued and varied in. 
definitely. 

I would by no means suggest these exercises as 
a substitute for the regular object lessons in num. 
ber, but rather as an aid to them, and as general 
drills which will relieve the routine of daily lessons, 
As such they will be found to be very acceptable 
and instructive to the children. Much about nun. 
bers will necessarily be taught, and the exercises will 
instruct in the practical duty of trading. 

The imaginations of the little ones will also be 
cultivated, and many lessons which teach of mate. 
rial things, as well as moral lessons, may be incor- 
porated into the exercise. 


a 


THE METRIC SYSTEM.—No. 2. 


BY EMMA M. GOLDTHWAITE. 


Of no minor importance, under the general topic 
of measure of length is the exercise in sight meas- 
uring. I will not attempt to present its claims now, 
but simply say, that as in our own compound de- 
nominate numbers we ought to drill our pupils in 
measuring distances with the eye, in feet, yards, and 
rods, so in the metric system the measurement of 
distances in meters, dekameters, and hectometers, 
will give the child a more accurate and real idea of 
these lengths than any other exercise I know of 
Their éstimates should be carefully compared with 
the true distances afterward. 

The reduction from one denomination to another 
is rendered so simple and easy by the decimal 
nature of the system, that any suggestion from me 
in regard to methods of teaching it will be unneces- 
sary. 

Before introducing measures of surface, a sim 
ple exercise shouldbe given, if it has not already 
been taught, upon surface, plane, rectangle, square, 
&c. These being well defined, and the method of 
finding area, having given length and breadth, being 
carefully taught, the class is ready to commence 
square measure. 

The teacher represents upon the board a line 
just a meter in length. Upon this line let there be 
constructed a square that shall be a meter long and 
a meter wide. 

Teacher—Y ou have learned that a figure a foot 
long and a foot wide is called what ? 

Class —A square foot. 
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Teacher —A figure then that is a meter long and 
a meter wide will be called what ? 

Class.—A square meter. 

Teacher—As in measures of length one meter was 
the unit, so now in measures of surface we will let 
the square meter be one unit. Now, John, you may 
come to the board and divide each of the four sides 
into ten equal parts. The class may tell me what 
each part will measure. 

Class-—One decimeter. 

Teacher.—Mary may take the crayon and connect 
the opposite points by straight lines. You see now 
that our large square is divided into a number of 
smaller ones, the length and width of each being 
one decimeter. You also notice that there are ten 
vertical columns, each column containing ten square 
decimeters. How many square decimeters will 
there be in one square meter ? 

Class —One hundred. 

Teacher—We will take one of these square deci- 
meters and in a similar manner divide it. We find 
it also to be composed of one hundred little squares. 
What are the dimensions of each ? 

Class.—One centimeter long and one centimeter 
wide. 

Teacher—It takes how many square centimeters 
to make on square decimeter ? 

Class.—One hundred. 

Teacher—If you should now in the same way 
divide the square centimeter what would happen? 
Susie may answer. 

Susie—The centimeter would be divided into 
one hundred squares, each square would be a milli- 
meter in length and width, and would, therefore, be 
called a square millimeter. 

 Teacher—Let us suppose that I mark off upon 
the floor a figure which shall be ten meters long 
and -ten wide. It will then be composed of one 
hundred square meters. Class, what shall we call 
it? 

Class —A square dekameter. 

Teacher—It might be so named, and with pro- 
priety. But for some reason they have given it 
another name. This is ave, a French word allied to 
the Latin area. To what, then, are one hundred 
Square meters equal ? 

Class —To an are. 

Teacher—A surface equal to one hundred ares is 
called by a name formed from the root are, and the 
Greek prefix, meaning one hundred. Can any one 
of you tell me its name ? 

Class.—Hectoare. 

Teacher—You have united the right words, but 





for the sake of euphony, we cut off the vowel o be- 
fore the a, and have therefore hectare. <A hectare 
is really a square hectometer, consequently, as one 
hundred square hectometers would equal one 
square kilometer, one hundred hectares equal one 
square kilometer. What part of an are is a square 
meter? 

Class.—One one-hundredth. 

Teacher.—F or the same reason that we called one 
one-hundredth of a meter a centimeter, we call one 
one-hundredth of an are a centiare or centare. A 
square meter is therefore a centare. Having now 
the various denominations used in measures of 
surface, we proceed to form a table, commencing 
with the lowest denomination. 

100 sq. millimeters=I sq. centimeter. 

100 sq. centimeters=I sq. decimeter. 

100 sq. decimeters=1 sq. meter or centare. 
100 centares== I are. 

100 ares=1 hectare. 

100 hectares==1 sq. kilometer. 

The abbreviations are about the same as those in 
measures of length. For square millimeter we have 
sq. mm., sq. centimeter, sq. cm., square decimeter, 
sq. dcm., centare, ca., are, ar., hectare, ha., sq. kil- 
ometer, sq. km. 

An exercise may be here introduced in expressing 
these denominations of the metric system in terms 
of our own square measure. As, for instance, the 
exact length of the meter being 39.3685 in., the 
area of a sq. meter will be equal to the square of 
39.3685 in., which is equal to 1,549.87 + sq. in., or 
in round numbers 1,550 sq. in. ad 

Teacher—In expressing units of different orders 
in the measures of length, decimally, how many 
places did you allow for each denomination ? 

Class.—Only one. 

Teacher—One series of units of surface increase, 
by what scale ? 

Class.—By scale of hundreds. | 

Teacher—If to each denomination in surface 
measures, we allow only one place, we should make 
ten units of one order equal one of the next higher, and 
the greatest number of units of one kind which we 
could express would be nine. Now you may tell 
me the greatest number of sq. decimeters we may 
have without forming a unit of a higher order. 

Class»—Ninety-nine. 

Teacher.—That is right: and in order that we 
may still express our units decimally, we now allow 
two places for each denomination. If I wish to 
express 8 sq. km., 3 ha., 21 ar., and 34 sq. dcm., as 
ares., I should write it thus: 
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Reduction now follows, and is succeeded by the 
addition and subtraction of the compound numbers, 
as in measures of length. 

Not to dwell longer on measures of surface, I 
will proceed in our next article to measures of vol- 
ume, in which I need only to suggest a few ideas, as 
the method of presenting them is very similar to 
those already taught. 


o—__—___ — 


(MiscELLANY. 





THE KRAKEN. 

There is and has been, for centuries, a common 
belief among sailors that the largest animal in ex- 
istence is a kind of squid. This monster, they say, 
is larger than any whale, and is sometimes seen dis- 
porting on the high seas, rolling over its enormous 
bulk on the surface of the water. The early “yarns” 
of sailors were crystallized into a graphic and cir- 
cumstantial account of its habits by Pontoppidan, 
Bishop of Norway, one of the pioneers of Scandina- 
vian science, a contemporary of Linnzus, and who 
published in 1752 his celebrated “ Natural History 
of Norway.” His account of the kraken, as it was 
called, is substantially as follows : 

The fishermen of Norway often found unexpected 
shallows a few miles off the coast, the water shoal- 











| represented a “kraken octopod” in the act of scut. 

tling a three-master, told M. Defranc that if this 
were “swallowed,” he would in his next edition 
represent the monster embracing the straits of 
Gibraltar, or capsizing a whole squadron of ships, 
| The English naturalist, Pennant, one of the most 
trustworthy authors of his time, in his “ British 
Zoology,” published in 1777, admits the following 
story of the octopus, the eight-armed cuttle-fish, or 
polypus of Aristotle: 

“ A friend of mine, long resident among the In. 
dian isles, and a diligent observer of nature, in- 
formed me that the natives affirm that some have 
been seen two fathoms broad over their center, and 
each arm nine fathoms long. When the Indians 
navigate their little boats, they go in dread of 
them; and lest these animals should fling their 
arms over and sink them, they never sail without | 
/an axe to cut them off.” 
| This was quoted by Dr. Turton in his edition of 
the “System of Nature,” by Linnzeus. 





Is there any foundation for the story of the kra- 
ken, or is it to be classed among the fabulous ac- 
| counts of the sea-serpent ? It should be borne in 
mind that the good Norwegian bishop was one of 
‘the most intelligent, able, and truthful naturalists 
of his time, and that, in reproducing the stories of 
the affrighted and superstitious sailors and fishermen, 
he undoubtedly believed in their substantial truth. | 
| While no one has seen the sea-serpent, or, at 
|least, has afforded tangible proof of his existence, 
| there is a basis of fact underlying the myth of the 
kraken. In the year 1867, Captain N. E. Atwood, 


ing from a depth of one hundred fathoms to twenty a member of the Massachusetts senate, presented 
or thirty. This was due to the presence of this|the Essex Institute with a beak, four and a half 
monster, then lying at rest at the bottom of the sea. | inches long, which he estimated belonged to a squid 








If the fishermen found by their lines that the water 
was growing shallower, they at once knew that the 
creature was rising to the surface, and hastened off 
in their boats to seek a place of safety. As _por- 
tions of the back of the frightful creature first rose 
above the waves, they looked like islands. At the 
lowest computation, the animal was a mile and a 
half in circumference. His arms rose above the 
surface like the masts of a ship, and stories are told 
of its being able to fling them over the largest man- 
of-war and pull it to the bottom. When this mon- 
ster sank again, he caused a swell and a whirlpool 
which endangered all the ships in the vicinity, 
while some are said to have been actually carried 
down in this strange maelstrom. 

Denys Montfort took the cue, and having, ac- 
cording to D’Orbiny, a celebrated French naturalist, 


which must have measured thirty feet in length. 
The specimen was taken from the stomach of a 
sperm whale, captured in the north Atlantic, and is 
now in the museum of the Peabody Academy of * 
Science at Salem. In the museum of the Royal 
University at Copenhagen, is a similar beak, which 
came from a gigantic squid, captured, as we are told 
by a well-known naturalist, on the coast of Ice- 
land. Moreover, during the present autumn, a state- 
ment appeared in the Cape Ann Advertiser, that the 
crew of a Gloucester fishing vessel, while upon 
George’s Banks, found a squid floating dead, which 
measured fifteen feet in length, and four feet six 
inches in circumference. On writing to the editor 
and inquiring how far this statement could be re 
lied on, he kindly wrote in reply as follows: “The 
account of the squid, as published in the'Advertiser, 
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is correct, and is vouched for by Mr. James G. 
Tarr, of the firm of Dodd, Tarr & Co., of East 
Gloucester. The squid was picked up afloat (dead) 
at the place mentioned, and was so large that they 
had to take their tackle to get it aboard the vessel. 
They cut up one-half to bait their trawls, and 
caught with it one hundred quintals of fish. The 
skeleton might have been brought in as well as not, 
but, sailor-like, they did not think of it.” 

The writer is also informed by a shipmaster who 
sailed from Salem for a period of forty years, that 
once, while off the Cape of Good Hope, he saw a 
mass of squid, eight to ten cubic feet in size, float- 
ing on the surface. It had apparently been attacked 
by whales and dolphins, and the arms and head 
devoured, 

It is by such facts as these that we are inclined 
to the belief that Pontoppidan’s kraken still lives, 
though reduced in size, and shorn of its accredited 
power of carrying down men-of-war and raising 
impromptu whirlpools. 

The ordinary squid is common on our coast, 
shoals of them being sometimes driven ashore by 
cod or blue-fish. They are from an inch to over a 
foot in length, the body being cylindrical, conical, 
supported by a cartilaginous bone or “skeleton,” 
the “cuttle-fish bone,” and provided with two broad 
fins. The mouth is armed with two horny, black 
jaws, strikingly resembling a parrot’s beak. From 


around the mouth arise ten long arms, from one-| 


third to one-half as long as the body, while in some 
kinds two of them greatly exceed the rest in length. 
These arms are ale with several rows of 
suckers, by which the horrid creature clings to its 
victims with a remorseless grasp. On each side of 
the head are two great staring eyes, the wonder of 
anatomists, since their organization is as delicate 
and complicated as the eye of a fish. These pow- 
erful muscular animals move by leaps, a school of 
them leaping about in the water as actively as brook 
trout. When attacked, they throw out a black, 
inky fluid (from which the Chinese manufacture 
India ink) from the so-called ink bag, which renders 
the water cloudy. The wily creatures thus “ throw 
dust in the eyes” of their pursuers, and escape un- 
der cover of the cloud they have raised. But squids 
live a precarious life. They are the chief food of 
the dolphin and sperm whales, while the albatross, 
gulls, and larger petrels, find them a dainty morsel. 
The sailors call them “sea-arrows,” or “ flying- 
squid,” from their habit of leaping out of the water, 
often so high as to fall upon the decks of vessels, 
thus emulating the flying-fish. 





The hooked calamary, as one kind is called, is 
solitary, not going in schools, and swims in the high 
seas, especially about the banks of sargasso, or 
gulf-weed. It sometimes attains to a length of six 
feet. Another kind, with arms provided with large 
hooks in the center of the suckers, is thought by 
Professor Owen, the great English comparative 
anatomist, from an arm found by Banks and So- 
lander in Cook’s first voyage, and now preserved in 
the museum of the College of Surgeons at London, 
to have been six feet long when perfect. Another 
kind, the true “ sea-arrows,” is extensively used in 
the cod-fishery of Newfoundland for bait. Speci- 
mens of it grow nearly four feet in length, and it 
was perhaps a large individual of this species which 
the Gloucester fisherman found. Moreover, the 
French naturalists, Quoy and Gaimard, as reported 
by Woodward, found a dead cuttle-fish in the At- 
lantic under the equator, which must have weighed 
two hundred and twenty pounds when perfect. It 
was floating on the surface, and was partly devoured 
by birds. 

Our friend, the captain, also informs us that the 
squid is extensively used in the Mediterranean for 
food. In 1827, when in the Bay of Gibraltar, while 
the plague was ravaging the town, the inhabitants 
lived chiefly on squid, as many as five hundred per- 
sons being engaged at one time in catching them. 
They take them with the “gig”—a bunch of four 
or five hooks tied together, which they jerk up from 
the bottom, hooking them haphazard. The people 
stew them, and as the captain said, they are “better 
than lobster,” but, we should think a trifle more in- 
digestible. 

Hoping that these statements may be corrobo- 
rated or added to, and thus the history of the giant 
squids cleared up, we have ventured to call the at- 
tention of seafaring men to the kraken and its 
humbler allies, in order that whoever finds one may 
be induced to preserve even a sucker or beak, if no 
more, for some museum, where a competent natu- 
ralist may pass judgment upon it.—A. S. Packard, 
Fr., in Appleton's Fournal. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF GAS. 


Illuminating gas, which is the source of so much 
light to its consumers, yet of so many dark ways 
on the part of its great monopolizing manufacturjng 
companies, is hardly more than “a child a hundred 
years old.” Dr. Hales, of England, is said to have 
been the first one to obtain it from stone-coal in 
1726. He regarded it, however, and exhibited it 
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only as a charming philosophical toy, and the whole 
community appears to have followed suit. This 
seems profoundly hard to believe in Connecticut, 
where an idea of one-thousandth part of the merit 
of this discovery cannot be started but that it is 
at once set on its spindly legs, and “ rights” are of- 
fered for sale, at stiff prices for its use, throughout 
the land. It is nevertheless a fact that all the vast 


stores of coal-gas remained idly locked up in its) 


stony prisons, much to the discomfiture of the poor 
whales, who were almost driven distracted by the 
increasing persecutions of men, under the demands 
of increasing civilization, for more light. So vigor- 
ously were they pursued, that they found no rest 
for the soles of their—fins, but lashed the waters of 
all oceans in pitiful flight. 

At last, in 1792, the seed, so long ago dropped, 
took root in a practical brain. Mr. Murdoch, a 
Scotchman, suddenly took to doing a deal of think- 
ing, then a deal of experimenting. As the result, 
within twelve months his house was lighted with 
gas. It was not yet time, however, for the whales 
to breathe easier; for of course they knew that after 
a few brighter minds have realized a great dis- 
covery, it takes a weary, clubbing warfare of many 
tedious years to beat it into the heads of our stolid 
average humanity, steeped up to the ears in preju- 
dice. Why, even that great autocrat, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, buried the new-fangled idea ten fathoms 
deep under his sarcasm, by the simple withering re- 
mark that it was “axe grande folie!” and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who was an eminently sensible, and im- 
mensely popular man, gave it as his opinion that 
London would be in flames from one end to the 
other, if the absurd idea were carried out! Evi- 
dently, then, there was, as yet, no hope for the whales. 

It took exactly the same time for this idea to ma- 
ture that it does for a boy to merge into his man- 
hood, and in 1813 it entered upon its full-grown 
estate in the hands of acompany in London. Even 
then it was a whole year in doing its “ first works,” 
and not till 1814 did the oil lamps of London 
yield to their vapory opponent. Then, for the 
first time, could the great family of spouters ex- 
claim more hopefully, “ Now, let us have peace!” 

Paris illuminated her streets with gas in 1816. 
Baltimore first essayed the experiment on this side 
of the Atlantic; but it took her from 1816 to 1821 
to bring it into successful use. Boston adopted it in 
1822, New York in 1827, and Philadelphia in 1835. 
Now, it would require about the work of one of our 
census takers for a whole year, to calculate the num- 
ber of miles of gas-pipe that is used in the United 


States alone. Meanwhile, nature, not to be out. 
stripped by art, illuminates whole villages herself by 
gas, poured forth steadily from her unseen laborato. 
ries, for which she sends around no bills. Fredonia, 
New York, is favored in this remarkable way, and 
certainly owes a great debt of gratitude to mother 
earth. 
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WHAT RESOLUTION WILL DO. 


The celebrated Dr. Heim, of Germany, called by 
Bliicher the “field marshal among doctors,” when 
quite a child showed a strong fancy for the practice 
of medicine. 

When the Seven Years’ War brought all sorts of 
army people into his quiet native village, there ap- 
peared one day a brigade physician, who, with his 
gold-laced hat, was a model of magnificence in 
young Heim’s eyes. “Such a man / would like to 
be!” he sighed, and the memory of the fine hat 
never left his boyish brain. 

One morning, as his elder brothers were discuss- 
|ing their future vocations, the little Ernest cried 
determinedly: “ And I mean to become a doctor!” 
His father replied, “ You are crazy, boy ; I cannot 
afford it, for it would cost more for your education 
than for that of all your brothers.” 

But the resolute little fellow, inspired by the 
gold-laced hat, was not to be disheartened by this 
rebuff, and with a determined voice affirmed : 

“ Still I mean to become a doctor !” 

His father, knowing that his son had a very strong 
dread of spiders, thought he had found the means 
of curing the boy’s medical fancies. 

“ Silly boy !” he said, “ how can you expect to be- 
come a doctor? Why, you are afraid if you only 
see a spider, and a doctor must be able to eat them, 
else he is no true doctor.” 

Sorrowfully the boy left him, but for days after 
was seen haunting the darkest corners of the cellar 
and stables, and waging war against every cobweb 
he could find. A fortnight later he again appeared 
before his stern papa with a piece of buttered bread 
studded with spiders, large and small. 

“See, papa,” he cried, “it was very disagreeable 
at first, but I can do it now,” and he bravely began to 
eat the bread, spiders and all. “Can’t I be a doctor 
now?” he exclaimed triumphantly. And so he won 
his father’s consent, and in time became one of Eu- 
rope’s most celebrated doctors.—Hearth and Home. 


——_+oo—____ 


Waltham, Mass., it is said, supports a free sew- 
ing-school for girls. 
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THE CORDOBA OBSERVATORY. 


The new observatory at Cordoba, in Buenos Ayres, 
was recently inaugurated in the presence of the digni- 
taries of the land and the é/#e of Cordoba. The exer- 
cises consisted of the blessing of the enormous telescope, 
the largest instrument of the kind in South America, by 
the bishop ; an address by Professor B. A. Gould, for- 
merly of Cambridge, Mass., but now in charge of this 
observatory and engaged in mapping the southern 
heavens; and short addresses by Dr. Avellaneda, 
minister of education, and President Sarmiento. The 
address of Professor Gould was printed in full in Zhe 
Standard and River Platte News, published at Buenos 
Ayres, from which we take the following extracts. After 
paying a tribute to the liberality of the government and 
its enlightened services to the cause of science, first, in 
organizing and guiding to its successful fulfillment the 
exposition of national industry and arts, and second, in 
establishing those temples where the works of God were 
to be pondered and explored, Professor Gould con- 
tinued as follows :—We celebrate the foundation of the 
second national observatory upon the South-American 
continent, and the first institution of pure scientific re- 
search established by the Argentine nation, although 
we may not forget the splendid museum of the province 
of Buenos Ayres, to which the learning and ability of 
its director has given such a world-wide renown. A 
path is now fairly broken for the progress of the new 
forms of intellectual culture and higher civilization 
which are winning a foothold in all the leading nations 
of the earth. Within my own memory, the number of 
observatories in existence where- astronomical observa- 
tions are habitually made, has increased three-fold. 
Within but little more than 2§ years, has been con- 
structed every active observatory now existing in the 
United States. Even during the single year since the pro- 
vince of Cordoba presented to the nation, for astronomi- 
cal purposes, the land on which we now stand, tidings 
haye reached me of the establishment of three new astro- 
nomical observatories in that country ; and there is now 
scarcely a single institution of higher instruction in that 
republic, possessing any distinction, which is not either 
provided with an observatory ot engaged in the endeavor 
to secure one. There are thus at least twenty such 
nstitutions in the United States already provided with 
he means of adding to the sum of human knowledge. 
in England and on the European continent the number 
S far greater ; and in this southern half of our western 
emisphere, we have tidings of a magnificent telescope 
Ow erecting in the city of Quito, upon the very equator 
tself, as well as of an observatory, which that devoted 
over of science, the emperor of Brazil, has founded 
pon the shores of the beautiful bay which gives name 
0 Its capital. Thus at least the stimulus of emulation 


* not be wanting to us, explorers of the southern 
ies. 


After some general considerations in reference to the 
objects and benefits of a national observatory, the ad- 
dress continues : 

The transparency of the sky of Cordoba upon favor- 
able nights may be judged of by a single additional fact. 
You will find in the treatises on astronomy, as I have 
already mentioned, the total number of stars in the en- 
tire heavens, visible to the naked eye, estimated at from 
5,500 to 6,000. Now, we have already recorded in the 
“Uranometria Argentina” the places of not less than 
6,400 stars, visible to the unaided sight of every one of 
our observers, in the southern hemisphere alone ; while 
in the first 10 degrees of the northern hemisphere we have 
800 more, making in all at least 7,200 stars ; so that we 
are justified in the belief that were the sky equally 
transparent for astronomers in the northern hemisphere, 
the total number of stars visible to the ordinary eye 
would be estimated at certainly not less than 11,000, 
instead of half that number. 

This work of the Uranometry is now near its con- 
clusion. Little remains to complete the necessary ob- 
servations, except that general revision which all inves- 
tigations require. But the work of publication will of 
course be laborious, and somewhat expensive. The 
maps will need to be drawn with great care, and the 
positions of the stars transferred to them with all the 
minuteness possible ; even the labor of preparing the 
manuscripts for the press is by no means slight, since 
the positions of the stars observed must not only be 
given with scrupulous accuracy, but must also be com- 
pared with those resulting from the observations of 
other astronomers. Still, I doubt not that the neces- 
sary means for all this will be accessible in due time. 

The address concluded with congratulations to those 
interested upon the completion of the great work. 


ed 


THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE AT PEKING. 


In a recent letter to the New York Daily Times, 
which bears the signature “ Q,” we find the following 
allusions to the Imperial University in Peking, accom- 
panied with a reference to the progress of liberal ideas 
in China, and the mention of agraduate of Yale, Yung 
Wing of the class of 1854: 

As for the Chinese, instead of advancing in the line 
of progress just at present, they seem rather inclined to 
beat aretreat. Fortunately the ratchet wheel of treaty 
stipulation is behind them to prevent their revolution 
from going backward with a sudden and disastrous re- 
coil. Disappointing this certainly is, but disheartening 
it should not be. It was hardly to be expected that 
this ancient people would renounce the traditions of 
their fathers, and adopt the ideas of the younger West 
without a struggle. Among such a mass of human be- 
ings, without railway, telegraph, or newspaper, new ideas 





circulate but slowly. Still, new ideas do circulate, and 
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now and then we see evidence that they are making a 
decided impression in influential quarters. 

Some years ago, it will be recollected, an effort was 
made by Prince Kung and his associates to induce 
members of the Imperial Academy, the Hanlin and 
others of the highest literary grade, to become students 
in a new institution for the cultivation of what is here 
called western science. ‘The very name was unpopu- 
lar. The noted scholars of the empire scouted the 
idea of learning from men whom they were accustomed 
to treat as “barbarians ;” and cabinet ministers and 
imperial censors united in denouncing the measure as 
revolutionary in tendency, and derogatory to the dignity 
of China. 

A measure of a more revolutionary character is now 
proposed by Yingkoe, one of the Tartar viceroys, viz. : 
To add a branch to the civil-service examination system 
for the special encouragement of scientific studies among 
the learned and influential classes. The emperor re- 
ferred the question to the board of rites—the official 


guardians of ancient routine. They, of course, reported | 


against it, alleging that they feared there would be none 
prepared to come over if they were invited ; that old 
custom was opposed to such a course ; that it would be 
better for such students to be matriculated in the Con- 
fucian college—at the same time informing his maj- 
esty that the said college has a department for mathe- 
matics, (which, however, is dormant if not dead), and 
reminding him that one of his illustrious ancestors pre- 
pared and published a cyclopedia of mathematical sci- 
ence, which was to be the “standard for all ages.” 

Thus the movement was checked but not extinguished. 
There are other men high in position who have it in 
heart, and who will revive it, perhaps ina more effective 
form. In the meantime we know that steps are being 
taken under the auspices of the viceroy of Nanking to 
send a select corps of young men to America for edu- 
cation, as the Japanese have done. This is at the in- 
stance of Mr. Yung Wing, a native gentleman, who was 
educated at Yale College. 

These movements, and others of an auspicious char- 
acter, are lost sight of amid the roar and tumult of popu- 
lar hostility. 


THE DIAMOND-CUTTERS OF AMSTERDAM. 





Nearly all the owners of the Amsterdam diamond- 
mills are wealthy ; but the operatives, though they have 
what is regarded as very good wages in Holland, are 
quite poor. Like the watch-makers of Geneva, they 
usually inherit their trade, their fathers and grandfathers 
having been employed in the same business. They are 
regular as clocks, laboring so many hours every day, 
and giving the strictest and most absorbing attention 
to their exacting toil, which is a constant strain upon 
their brain and nerves, no less than upon their senses 
and their muscles. They need to keep their heads clear 
and their blood cool to perform all the delicate manipu- 





lations necessary. The least dullness of sight or touch, 
or the smallest variation in handling, might do more 
damage than a whole lifetime of wages would make 
good. They very rarely spoil any of their work by any 
fault of their own, for they are so disciplined and 
trained to their calling that their hands obey their mind 
almost with the perfection of machinery. 
Diamond-cutting seems to me a most dismal trade, 
The hundreds of men I have seen engaged in the mills 
appeared wan and worn and melancholy, as well they 
might, with their perpetual and monotonous round of 
cheerless and consuming toil. To them each day is like 
every other day. The seasons and the years come and 
go, and go and come, without chance or change. Their 
world is but a revolving disk ; the straining of the eye, 
the tension of the nerves, a painful pressure of the hand 
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against the little gem which mocks them with its bright- " 
ness, and defies them with its impossibility of possession, P 
So, in one unbroken repetition of wistful work, their life | a 
creeps darkly on, and only when the end comes does . 

. . Ww 
their rest seem to begin.—“ Holland and the Hollanders," 
by Funius Henri Browne, in Harpers Magazine for si 
February. he 

—_—-oo lin 
Doubtless the following description of A. T. Stewart's pl 
new marble mansion, on Fifth Avenue, will find inter- cu 
ested readers. Some few might prefer less of a palace i 
and more of a home, perhaps : th 
The building is, without question, the most superb private resi- ha 
dence in the country. It has cost three millions without the fur: 
ture. The most celebrated artists have been over three years in 
frescoing the ceilings, and the frescoes are said to be unequaled, to 
except by those in the Prince Albert ball-room at Buckingham | as 
Palace. The peculiar style of the building has been adopted be- ; 
cause Stewart intends to give it to the city for a gallery when he bt 
gets through with it. It is a sepulchral place, with its stone floors ve 
and stone stairs, requiring a fire in summer and winter to make it ne 
| habitable. Mrs. Stewart’s room is an exception. The wood work 
on her suite alone cost sixteen thousand dollars, Every room has m 
| a carpet imported and made to fit it, and the color of each room is of 
| different. The doors are solid rosewood with silver trimmings, and re; 
| it cost $600 to hang each door in the parlor, The picture gallery we 
is complete. Several of the pictures have cost over $30,000, The 
two most celebrated are “ The Prodigal Son” and “ The New Eng- flo 
land Thanksgiving Dinner.” The water works are marvels o fly 
elegance and ingenious contrivance. After the parlors, the two ine 
most celebrated rooms in the house are “Gen, Grant’s room,” ~ 
which is fitted up with great elegance, for Mr. Stewart and the Pres €, 
ident are great friends. Then comes the “servants’ parlor.” SU) 
That is fitted up more gorgeously than any gentleman’s parlor that wa 
I have ever seen in this city. Curtains, mirrors, imported carpets the 
elegant chairs covered with red leather, and pictures, adorn the 
room. Huge ranges, and every conceivable modern convenienct of 
can be found in the kitchen.— Windham County Gasette. wh 
Those who so industriously circulate the report thal :. 
“The highest salary paid to any lady teacher is said t0 < 
be given to Miss Anna C. Brackett, principal of the St thi. 
Louis Normal School—$z,500 a year,” should know tha! : 
Miss Annie E. Johnson, principal of the Framingham 
(Mass.) State Normal School, also receives a salary d 











$2,500 per year, 
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New Haven, Marcu, 1872. 





EDITORIAL. 


The Boston correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant discourses as follows of our last legal holi- 
day, Washington's birthday : 

“The custom that we have of calling its significance to notice 
among the children is a very good one. We anticipate a day for 
this purpose, in order that the children may not lose their holiday, 
and celebrate the 22d on the 21st. Many of the schools meet in 
their large exhibition halls, when the farewell address is assigned 
for reading, the boys declaim patriotic selections, and appropriate 
music is given, The whole makes an excellent entertainment for 
parents and others interested in the schools of the city, and when 
accompanied, as I saw it yesterday, by recitations giving the promi- 
nent events in Washington’s history, and estimates of his character, 
with drawings, upon the blackboards, of his residence and of his 
tomb, much is done to fix the recollections called forth by the occa- 
sion in the pupil’s mind. The winter season is not a good one for 
holidays as a rule, and it is scarcely to be expected that those now 
living will see another so mild month of February as that of the 
present year. I was with a party of gentlemen recently who dis- 
cussed the subject of holidays, and various opinions were expressed 
as to their utility and advantages. The prevailing sentiment was, 
that we do not have enough of them in this country. All agreed 
that many of our people don’t know how to enjoy those that they 
have.” 

These are very sensible words. It does not pay 
to do any half-way work in anything. We are not, 
as a nation, open to the imputation of doing our 
business in any half-way manner, but we do make 
very piece-meal work of our recreations. We will 
never be in a really healthy state until we make as 
much of a “business” of our holidays as we do 
of our mercantile and literary transactions. Rec- 
reation is not all play by any means; it is not, as 
we seem to imagine, a mere concession to the over- 
flowing spirits of our boys and girls, and the butter- 
fly adults. It is, potentially, work, and, actually, an 
indispensable preparation for work. No one has 
begun to divine the philosophy of recreation, who 
supposes it the mere consumption of time in sportive 
ways. We see this at once by attempting to apply 
the word to the gambols of a kitten, or the flittings 
of a butterfly. There is no “recreation” to one 
who is all sport, while the word has its deepest 
meaning to him who works the hardest. All this 
is the merest truism; yet society seems, if we 
may judge by practice, to be profoundly ignorant of 
this recreative philosophy. With work we are pro- 
foundly acquainted; but of that which is ever the 
supplement of work, its indispensable “relief guard,” 
Wwe make scarcely a note. This has been frequently 





noticed by foreigners. They find us ina state of 
chronic business enterprise, of unrest, and conse- 
quently .of over-nervousness. 

A German writer, Francis Grund, recognizes an 
“air of busy inquietude,” as characteristic of our 
people ; James Stirling, a member of Parliament 
from Scotland, a man of much intelligence, and of 
generous sympathies, says of us: “ You read upon 
the nation’s brow the extent of its enterprise and the 
intensity of its desires. The deepest-rooted cause 
of American disease is the overworking of the brain, 
and the over-excitement of the nervous system.” 
Other foreign writers have discerned in us an in- 
capacity to laugh and to be merry ; which remark 
is of course intended to apply not to our more 
thoughtless and comparatively few frequenters of 
watering-places, but to the great solid masses of our 
solid men. 

One of our own great thinkers says: “In the-art 
of elegant leisure, and in the art of wise trifling, 
our people are sadly deficient. We are bred to 
business ; we are tempered to high excitements.” 
In illustration of the truth that “extremes meet,” it 
is a fact that it results from our utter failure to give 
recreation its full prerogatives in relation to our 
business, that when we do on rare occasions vio- 
lently break over the bounds of office routine, put 
up the shutters, and emerge into diversion for a 
season, we rush too far the other way—we overdo 
the matter in a riot of pleasurable excitement, more 
feverish than recreating. 

Thus, another of our writers, after referring to the 
nervous zeal with which an American works, and to 
the predominance of that national trait, azxiety, in 
our work, remarks: “ Thus the Americans, as arule, 
especially those of the less cultivated and thought- 
ful class, affect exciting amusements—dissipations, 
in the literal sense of the word; * * * hence 
the overstrained, the feverish, sensational character 
which infests not only our working life, but the 
hours of diversion, which should afford us the most 
complete repose.” . 

A steady application to business, such as we are 
proud of, demands regular, steady, periodical relaxa- 
tion. In Europe, centuries of experience have 
brought them squarely to this result ; and the man 
of business expects each day his time of work to be 
confined within a few hours of daylight abridged at 
each end, and for the rest, to repose, to take his 
siesta, or to mingle in moderately exciting, social 
pleasures. The universal prevalence of religious 
holidays, especially in Catholic countries, provides 
a number of safety-valves for business pressure, 
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of which we have little idea, and which tends 
much to produce a healthy tone in the workers of 
society. 

Let us all, teachers, school visitors, and citizens 
in general, acting in concert, press this most impor- 
tant matter; let our holidays—these safety-valves 
of mental pressure—be multiplied generously ; and 
let us be unanimous in observing them. It should 
be a task undertaken by us at an early date to 
arrange in concert a good number of school holi- 
days throughout the year, and then to observe them 
in absolutely regular, conscientious, quiet, restful 
enjoyment. No more appropriate occasion could 
be selected as one of these invariable seasons of 
rest, than the ever honorable day of Washington’s 
birth. Let it be observed, universally, joyfully, 
thoroughly ; and let a fair distribution of other rec- 
reative days be made throughout the school year. 
Then let these appointed seasons be as invariably 
and universally observed as we now observe our 
Sabbath rest. Besides the essential gain of power 
to the refreshed teacher and pupils in resuming 
work, there will be avoided, under such an arrange- 
ment, the now perpetually recurring question, “Shall 
we have a holiday to-morrow or not?” There is no 
sense in leaving such a question to the whims of a 
teacher, or to the school visitors who may be in 
office on any given occasion. If certain holidays 
are needed one year, they are needed every year, 
and should be so established once for all ; or if some 
are in the habit, which we know prevails in some 
quarters, of giving such privileges for frivolous 
reasons, they would meet with a salutary check 
by a concerted arrangement. Such a plan would 
also prevent the heart-burnings and discontent of 
schools, which may be compelled by the authorities 
to study on days when other schools are enjoying 
themselves out-doors. Under such circumstances 
there is little study done worthy of the name, 
while seeds of vexation are sown thickly in the in- 
dignant little hearts, bound to furnish the recusant 
teacher a full harvest of trouble for the succeed- 
ing fortnight. It was with much regret, for what 
we cannot but consider a mistake, that we saw 
schools in our neighborhood driven through their 
full tasks on our last legal holiday, Washington's 
birthday, while every pupil was enviously awake to 
the fact that all over the country a merry relaxa- 
tion was filling the air with pleasant sounds. High 
pressure, gentlemen! buta useless, dangerous speed, 
at which to drive young minds. We must really 
make it our most serious business to dispose liber- 
ally of this holiday question. 





Mucu has lately been said in regard to the intro. 
duction into our public schools of direct instruction 
in morals. In editorials of educational journals, 


in addresses at teachers’ gatherings, in public dis. 


cussions, and in the columns of our religious pub. 


lications, this matter is constantly cropping out, 
There is abundant reason that it should; there js 
enough in the theme to stir up one’s dormant elo. 
quence when we come really to grapple with its im. 
portance. 

But we have hardly begun to grapple with it yet; 
we are simply a@ifting into an appreciation of the 
fact that the glory, honor, and life of our loved 
country depends on our securing a higher standard of 
morality in our youth, who are soon to wield the 
national powers, than exists in their predecessors 
who now wield them. History has already taught ’ 
us that no civil institutions, however excellent, can 
stand against the rising flood of national demoral- 
ization ; it has also taught us that from gentle be- 
ginnings of long, and hardly noticed gradations, 
the flood has generally risen at last with sudden 
swelling into a destructive power far beyond the 
limits of human resistance. 

Which way are we tending in this matter? This 
should be the most prominent question, even in 
statesmanship, if rightly apprehended. The an- 
swer must be, downward ; in fact, owing chiefly to 
the double cause of the rapid inflow of Europe’ 
libertinism, and the demoralization of our politi- 
cians, in the hot chase after the political services of 
our new citizens, in about the same proportion as 
our national material prosperity has been on the 
increase, our national respect for moral principle 
has been steadily waning. 

We are told that in the early and more Puritanic 
days of our country, a member of Congress once 
asked his son to step to his desk and fetch him i 
sheet of letter paper, as he wished to write to @ 
friend. “Not that paper,” said the honest Congress 
man, as the boy handed hima sheet from one of the 
pigeon-holes ; “that belongs to Congress, and ! 
have no right to use it, except for public business: 
my own paper is in the next hole.” To be even 
suspected of any such capability of stickling fo 
these more delicate shades of right and wrong in 
things, would in our days be next to a peremptory 
veto to the eligibility of a legislative candidate 
A vast amount of dishonesty has been ingrained 
into the business habits and characters of oll! 
people, and the young are daily being taught tha! 


/ transactions are “all right,” because tacitly allowel 
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in business matters, which are desperately dishonest 
and rotten. 

The success of these corrupt influences, as also 
their inexpressible meanness, depends upon their 
plausible and innumerable disguises under palatable 
names. They are not the open burglariousness of 
the footpad, but something far lower. James Fisk, 
Jr., kept his gigantic frauds so well covered by the 
flimsy semblances of what might be tolerated in 
sharp business communities, that he kept his tyr- 
annous self-built throne against hosts of victims 
and the loathings of the civilized world. And few 
things show more clearly the torpidity which is 
creeping over the whole nation, in regard to the vile- 
ness of such dishonest practices, than the fact that, 
with few exceptions, even the staunchest members 
of the religious press have allowed the momentary 
flush of sympathy with the victim of an assassin’s 
bullet to induce them to to speak lightly of his im- 
mense and widely baneful rascalities, while ex- 
tolling his smartness. 

In illustration of the insidious forms of sheep’s 
clothing which this viciousness assumes, we may 
also recall out of whole nebulz of examples, the 
reverend Congressman Whittemore of South Caro- 
lina. He was convicted of having received a bribe 
from a candidate for a West-Point cadetship, for 
which he secured him the appointment, and was ex- 
pelled. With a sublime air of injured innocence, 
he at once threw himself upon the good will of his 
constituents and knocked for readmittance at the 
doors of Congress, on the slippery ground that the 
money never touched his hand, but was, by his 
orders, distributed among his constituency! 

One of the latest expressions of this business de- 
pravity is also one of the most remarkable. The Con- 
gressional committee of investigation into the affairs 
of the New York custom house unearthed the fol- 
lowing choice example of conscientiousness in duty : 
Inspector James H. Young, being asked if that form 
of bribery known as the “receiving of house 
money ” was not covered by the oath taken by the 
inspector, answered, “ The oath is considered a 
custom-house oath, and that is not considered as I 
would consider the oath I have taken before the 
committee !” 

This is only a straw showing the direction in 
which the current is setting. All over the country, 
in counting-rooms, in factories and mines, in halls 
of legislation, and even in whole circuits of ermine- 
clad judges, this frightful form of immorality is 
finding foster-fathers. A thing may be a cheat, a 
foul wrong, but it “is considered”; that is In- 





spector Young’s phrase—it is the phrase of them 
all—the wrong for convenient reasons “is consid- 
ered” to be right. 

This insidious moral disease has probably low- 
ered the tone of our national communities far more 
than it has those of our cousins across the water 
who have kept themselves better in hand. A 
pleasing incident, illustrating the more honorable 
business habits of European companies, has lately 
come to our notice. 

In the summer of 1870, one of the prominent 
citizens of New Britain, in company with a friend, 
was making a tour through Europe. They pur- 
chased tourists’ tickets from Thomas Cook & Son, 
of London, through France and Germany, to Switz- 
erland. On their return, the war then in progress 
prevented their making use of the French and Ger- 
man railways, and they were forced to find other 
routes. Reaching London, they took their useless 
return tickets to Cook & Son. On any ordinary oc- 
casion, any unused ticket would be made good to 
its full value by the firm, but in this emergency they 
stated there could be but faint hopes of recovering 
the value. They took the tickets, however, and the 
tourists’ addresses, promising to secure the refund- 
ing of the money if possible. A fortnight ago, our 
New-Britain friend, to his utter astonishment, re- 
ceived from Cook & Son a draft for £1. 2s. 6d., the 
exact price of his returned tickets! All honor to 
the crippled railways, and all honor to Thomas 
Cook & Son, whom we can safely recommend to 
our tourist friends. But its lesson for us, is, that 
such incidents are not “considered” at all out of 
place in European communities ; they are simply 
in accordance with the commonly recognized prin- 
ciples of business integrity. But in the counting- 
rooms of our stock companies such an occurrence 
would be somewhat extraordinary; where there 
might be such a powerful set of excuses in the un- 
avoidable “ visitations of Providence,” for slipping 
out of indebtedness, it would in too many quarters be 
“considered” simply an inexcusable piece of “ green- 
ness” to take any honest pains towards restitution. 

The only way to avoid national ruin is to build 
up carefully the moral characters of our youth. Our 
public schools can be all-powerful in this work ; they 
are largely too indifferent in their moral influence. 
What they must do, and sow they shall do it, is 
one of our most vital questions. 

We cannot discuss it further on this occasion, 
but invite earnest attention to the matter, for 
thoughts and counsels on this subject are laden 
with the destinies of our nation. 
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WE print in another column an article from the | which has called forth the eulogiums of the great 
Christian Union in regard to the invitation extended | metropolitan journals of our country. He ha 
by the representatives of the Japanese government done much beyond local state work, in assisting 
to Hon. B. G. Northrop. Whatever may be the| the enterprises of other states and of our central 
final decision, it should be understood that there will | national bureau. 
be no immediate change involved. For we are| During the late discussions on the new school 
authorized to assure the teachers of the state, that | laws of England, his views were honorably quoted 
if Mr. Northrop should conclude to go to Japan, he | as authority in the proceedings of Parliament. As 
will remain at his post till about November. We] if Providence might have been specially preparing 
would take this occasion to endorse with all our heart | him for this new call, he was led recently to traverse 
the wisdom of this selection. We have found our! Europe, and under the best auspices to examine its 
respect for the Japanese rising rapidly for some | best institutions. He is thus specially enriched for 
montths past. Their recent progress, so remarkable | future work. 
toa student of history, for its effectiveness and rapid-| But while we give our most cordial endorsement 
ity, and more especially their complete success in | to this choice, we cannot but say, that, in so doing, 
abolishing caste, and the deeply-rooted feudal system, | we draw largely upon our generosity ; for we can ill 
haveseemed to open our eyes, not only toa degree of | afford to lose such a man from our state. There is 





energy combined with executive power somewhat} hot and heavy work yet to be done here, and we | 


amazing in an oriental people, but also to a divine| sadly need the chief who has led us on through 
power carrying out great purposes through them. | previous contests to victory. His loss to our state 
Before we had swallowed the morsels of previous | and country would seem well nigh irreparable. 
news, much less had time to digest them, therecome|} We will not press this somewhat selfish view of 
to us tidings of the sagacious decision of the Jap-| the matter, but will heartily assure our honored 
anese government to adopt the culture of our lan-| Secretary that whether he go out, or abide yet 
guage, as that of universal enterprise, and also our |longer with us, our sincere respect and our best 
method of public instruction; and then follows, wishes will attend him. 
quickly this selection of our Secretary from among | 
the mighty men of education of our country, to| 
shape the culture of the empire. 
Well done, Japan! You could have made no 
wiser choice ; you could not have better shown your | 
determination to carry through the great work you | 
have already begun than by summoning to its chief- | NEW HAVEN. 
taincy one whose name isa tower of strength in| 
Europe and our own country. 


‘ANNALS OF E,DUCATION, 


—_—»@—_. 


As an indication of the educational facilities fur- 
‘a . : nished by New Haven, and the disposition manifested 

Secretary Northrop is a man of very comprehen- | by the young men to improve the opportunities pre 
sive mind, which, in connection with sterling com-| sented, the following figures are given. ‘The number of 
mon sense, has enabled him to grasp and solve some | students whose residences are in New Haven, as shown 
of the most difficult problems of our educational re- | by the last catalogue of Yale College, is as follows: 
sponsibility. ’ L | Theological Department, . 

He is always in the very van of progress, with-| pay «6 
out ever being visionary or radical; he is intensely | Medical . ‘ 
active in all his movements ; he knows how to in- | Sheffield Scientific School, 

‘ A Academic Department, Seniors, 
fluence men in very quiet but effectual ways; | ‘Suita 
above all, he is so warm-hearted in all his work that | Sophomores, 
to know him is to love him. His educational ex-| Freshmen, 
perience has been great; first in the subordinate | Making a total of 


laily work of the teacher ; then in responsible of. | i 7 
a — : ; neva’ hayes ey a - |or more than one-eighth of the whole number (809) in 
Clal Capacities, especially in the states ol ! AaSSa- | a1] the departments of the institution. 


: . - ¢ hie encrece 3 o- = 4 4 z 
chusetts and Connecticut ; his success in discharg | Hopkins Grammar School, which is older than Yale 


ing these duties has given him an enviable status as | College itself, founded in 1660, is a classical institution, 


an educator, to which very few can hope to attain. | which makes a specialty of preparing boys for college, : 


He has done already a noble work in our state,! and is second to none in the United States for thorough- 
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ness of instruction, has about 170 pupils. Of this num- 
ber, about go reside in New Haven, making the total 
connected with the university, and preparing for admis- 
sion to it, nearly /wo hundred students. 

Add to the foregoing the numerous private schools 
for both sexes, which have always borne a high reputa- 
tion, and the system of public schools, rigidly graded 
from the primary to the high school, comprising about 
8,oco pupils, all under the most thorough instruction, 
and it will be obvious that this city furnishes rare privi- 
leges for instruction in every department of learning. 

The number of families that have removed to the 
city to educate their children is large, and is constantly 
increasing. Without doubt, New Haven may appro- 
priately be called the university town of the state. 


The annual visit of the Connecticut State Board of 
Visitors to the Sheffield Scientific School, which took 
place on Washington’s Birthday, was an event of un- 
usual interest. The State Board of Visitors is com- 
posed of the Governor, Lieut.-Governor, three Senior 
Senators, and Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
and the object of their yearly visit is to become acquain- 
ted with the condition of the School and the work in 
which it is engaged. In addition to these quite a num- 
ber of the friends and benefactors of the School were 
present by invitation. Among those who took this oc- 
casion to inspect the actual workings of the institution 
were: Governor Jewell, ex-Governor English, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Tyler, ex-Lieutenant-Governor Hyde, ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor Winchester, President Porter, T. 
S. Gold, Esq., Henry Farnam, Esq., Joshua Coit, Esq., 
F, J. Kingsbury, Esq., Dr. J. J. Howe, J. B. Sargent, 
Esq., Wells Southworth, Esq., Edward W. Seymour, 
Esq., H. M. Cleveland, Esq., the Hon. D. P. Nichols, 
John D. Candee, Esq., Secretary B. G. Northrop and 
Charles D. Warner, Esq. In the morning the School 
was visited by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, P. R. 
Pyne, Esq., of New York, and others. 

The company assembled about half past two in the 
Governor’s room at the State House, where Professor 
Gilman, one of the delegates to the National Agricul- 
tural Convention, recently held in Washington, gave an 
interesting account of the proceedings of that conven- 
tion, and its probable effect on scientific education. 
After this the company proceed to make a regular in- 
spection of the various departments of the Sheffield 
Scientific School. The first visit was to the art build- 
ing, to the rooms devoted to free-hand drawing, and 
in charge of Professor Niemeyer. Here the system of 
instruction was described and the work of the pupils ex- 
amined. The company next proceeded to the Collier 
cabinet of mechanics, likewise in the art building, and 
in charge of Professor Trowbridge. Here the large and 
valuable collection of models, plans, and drawings, some 
five thousand of which were from the Novelty Iron Works, 
which belong to the department of Dynamical Engineer- 








ing, were inspected, and their use explained. The natural 
history rooms in the old Trumbull Gallery were then 
visited. These rooms are in charge of Professors Marsh 
and Verrill, that of the former being devoted to the 
study of paleontology, and that of the latter to zodlogy. 
Professor Marsh exhibited and described some of the 
valuable specimens secured on his expedition to the 
Rocky mountains last summer, and Professor Verrill 
showed some of the skulls, skeletons, stuffed birds, etc., 
of which the room contained many. The company 
then proceeded to the site of the new hall, which Mr. 
Sheffield has just begun to erect for the use of the 
Scientific School, directly north of the present Shef- 
field hall. 

The different parts of the Sheffield hall and the work 
there carried on were next examined. After looking 
through the laboratory, the company in turn visited the 
metallurgical cabinet, where Professor Brush described 
the collection and explained how it was arranged to ex- 
hibit the different stages through which each metal passes 
from the ore to the finished product ; Professor Gilman’s 
room, where some of the new maps with which the 
school is supplied, were shown and explained; the 
library, where Professor Brewer showed some of the 
photographs of Mount Shasta and surroundings, taken 
by the Clarence-King expedition, and Professor Trow- 
bridge described the new building and showed the plans 
of its different parts. Here some interesting state- 
ments were made by the various professors in reference _ 
to the actual condition of the school at the present 
time, and the progress made during the past twelve 
months. 


GUILFORD. 


This town has recently united its five central districts, 
and is at work perfecting a plan for grading its schoo's. 
If the trustees of the “ Institute” there should now har- 
monize with the school visitors, Guilford might have 
what would be virtually a high school of the first class. 
Could this “ Institute ” hereafter be supported in part by 
the town, and be made free to all qualified candidates, its 
numbers, efficiency, and usefulness, would be greatly in- 
creased. Hitherto it has not been a success. Its 
friends, and even benefactors, are disappointed in the 
results thus far accomplished by it. A narrow and ex- 
clusive policy in its future management will ensure con- 
tinual feebleness. On the other hand, a liberal and con- 
ciliatory administration of its affairs will increase many 
fold its usefulness, and make it a blessing alike to poor and 
rich. ‘This most desirable consummation can be reached 
without in the least degree violating its charter, or en- 
dangering its funds. Scores of endowed academies in 
New England have become free high schools. The 
trustees retain their organization and continue to exer- 
cise all their prerogatives, and yet perform their duties 
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in harmony with the school committee, and in accord- 
ance with.a mutual agreement. Such an ay raged 
may be tentative, and last for one term a year only, ng, 
or a period of years, or for so long a time as both par- 
ties may agree. On essentially such a plan as this the 
noble Morgan school in Clinton is to go into operation | 
this month. The way seems now open for just such a| 
happy adjustment of school affairs in Guilford, and “i 


all parties there really desire it, it can be speedily ac- | 
complished. 


-~——- ##e—__ 


WALLINGFORD. 


From the Wallingford correspondent of the New Ha- 
ven Register we have the following items of school intel- 
ligence : 

“The sudden resignation of Mr. Kellogg left the 
‘Beach School’ without a principal; but the talented 
corps of teachers in the other departments have been 
equal to the occasion, and no harm has been done, with 
the exception of the closing of Mr. Kellogg’s room and 
the crowding of Miss Atwater’s department by a few 
zealous pupils. ‘The committee has lost no time in try- 
ing to fill the vacancy, by engaging a principal who will 
fill that position with credit to himself and satisfaction 
to the citizens. Mr. George C. Adams is the gentleman 
who has been selected for that position. He is a grad- 
uate of Amherst college, and has had sufficient experi- 
ence to enable him to take charge of the school under- 
standingly.” 

Mr. H. L. Everest, son of the Rev. C. W. Everest, of 
Hamden, who has lately been teaching the East-Farms 
district school in Wallingford, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the graded school in the railroad district in 
Meriden, at a salary of $1,000 a year. He passed a! 
splendid examination, and entered upon his duties with | 
the air of a veteran. | 


| 
| 
| 





+o. 


PUTNAM. 


The Putnam Teachers’ Association met on Monday | 

. + ™~ | 
evening, Feb. 26, at the house of J. J. Green, and hap | 
readings, an original poem, and discussion of “‘ The rel- | 


ative powers of parents and teachers over the pupils | 
while in school.” A member of the school board | 
opened the discussion, and made it quite clear that the | 
teacher stands /oco parentis while the children were in 
the school-room, and that there is the same redress for 
abuse of power as there would be if abused on the part 
of parents. The control of pupils in school is as abso- 
lute as that of parents at home. There is much of ig- 
norance and error prevailing in reference to this matter. 
Frequent conflicts arise on account of it. Specific 
Cases were presented by the teachers for consideration, 
which made the discussion interesting and practical. 
The importance of securing the codperation of the par- 
ents in matters which are for the best good of their chil- 





dren was strongly urged. About twenty were present, 
The meeting adjourned for three weeks, and the subject 
for consideration will be, “ Criticisms, and the best 
method of teaching reading.” — Windham Co. Transcript 


OXFORD. 


Dr. Lewis Barnes, acting school visitor of Oxford, has 
done a very helpful thing to the teachers of that town 
during the last session, in holding with them a series of 
meetings for the consideration of such subjects as had 


|an immediate practical bearing upon their work. Most 


of these meetings were held in the school building of 
the first district, in which Mr. Theodore S. Tyrrell, a 
graduate of the Normal School in the class of last sum- 
mer, was teacher. Among the more interesting subjects 
discussed were pronunciation, methods of teaching spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar and geography, and school 
government. The methods taught in the Normal | 
School, as presented by Mr. Tyrrell, were received with 
great satisfaction. Some of the most distinguished 
friends of education in Oxford have honored these meet- 
ings with their presence and counsels. 


oo 


SUFFIELD. 


The Connecticut Literary Institute, at Suffield, lost its 
“Jladies’ building” by fire, early on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 29. The total value of the property thus de- 
stroyed is about $15,000, on which there is an insu- 
rance of $10,000. The fact that the building burnt has 
been on fire twice before, very recently, has excited a 
suspicion of incendiarism in this case. The first fire, 
discovered Monday forenoon, February 26, appeared 
on the roof. The same night the second fire broke out 
in a bed in an unoccupied room in the third story. Some 
of the lady students are said to have lost heavily of 
wearing apparel. It is to be hoped that this misfortune 
will occasion no serious interruption in the work of one of 
the most highly honored and useful academic institutions 
of our state. 


———_*oe 


WOLCOTTVILLE. 


The whole number of pupils in the public schools of 
Wolcottville is 275, under the instruction of six teachers. 
The high school has a small library, in which is 4 
full set of the New American Cyclopedia. An evening 
school was established this winter under the instruction 
of Mr. A. S. Lake, principal of the high school, at- 
tended by those unable to attend the day school. 
Since the school opened, seven of the pupils have 
connected themselves with the high school. Wolcott: 
ville has a village library of fair proportions, and a good 
reading room, free to all. 
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GRANBY. 


At the beautiful village of Salmon Brook, the “ Granby 
Library Association,” of which Samuel Benjamin, Esq., 
is president, has erected a neat and commodious build- 
ing for a high school. The school was opened several 
months ago, and under the efficient management of 
Rev. T. D. Murphy, A.B., is proving a complete suc- 
cess. Mr. Benjamin and his associates deserve great 
credit for their efforts to secure such excellent school 
accommodations to Granby and vicinity, and we wish 
their most laudable enterprise the greatest prosperity. 


CLINTON. 

Edward C. Winslow, A.B.," late of the Amherst 
(Mass.) high school, has been appointed principal of the 
new Morgan school, at Clinton, Connecticut. Salary 
$1,500 and house rent. Mr. Winslow is a graduate of 
Amherst College, and has had very successful experience 
as ateacher. The Morgan school will now soon be in 
operation, and with its wise board of trustees and able 
young principal, seems to have before it a future full of 
the brightest promise. 


— he ob 


Arrangements have been made by Sec. Northrop for 
holding teachers’ institutes during the month of March, 
in addition to the one at Birmingham, from the 7th to 
the gth, announced in our last, as follows :—at Westport, 
from the 14th to the 16th; at Clinton, from the 21st to 
the 23d, and at Middletown, from the 25th to the 27th of 
April. We have every reason-to believe that these will be 
gatherings of great interest and profit. Sec. Northrop 
comes back to us from Europe full of good things for 
the teachers of Connecticut ; and besides, in carrying 
on these institutes, will summon to his assistance some 
of the best lecturers and teachers of the state. Gov. 
Jewell has promised to speak at each of these gather- 
ings. Let as many as possible of the teachers and 
friends of education attend these meetings. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

The city of Charlestown, on Washington's birthday, 
dedicated its new Harvard grammar-school building, 
which, with land and furniture, cost about $120,000. 
This “Harvard School” is the one so ably and genially 
presided over by our friend, W. E. Eaton, editor of the 
Massachusetts Teacher, and we wish him many years of 
joyous and successful work in the noble house which he 
is now to occupy with his school. 


WISCONSIN. 


A plan of considerable importance, which seems to 
meet with the general approval of the leading educators 





of Wisconsin, has just been submitted to the committees 
on education and claims, by Gen. Fallows. He pro- 
poses to have each graded school in the state furnished 
with a list of studies required for admission into the 
college classes and the sub-freshman class of the Uni- 
versity, with the per cent. to be attained in each branch. 
The graduates of such schools upon the certificate of 
the principal, setting forth in detail their standing, are 
to be received in such classes of the University as they 
may be able to enter, without further examination, and 
without any charge for tuition in the University. It is 
believed that this may supply the missing link between 
higher and lower schools and effect an appropriate gra- 
dation between them. 

The Wisconsin Yournal of Education says :—“ We be- 
lieve the effect of the above plan will be to lift up the 
entire public-school system of the state. It will give a 
reward to scholarship which is at once naiural and just. 
It will awaken an interest in the University in all parts 
of the state. It will elevate the grades of the schools, 
and give parents the opportunity of preparing their 
children for college a¢ home, in the most critical period 
of their lives.” The state press in general advocate the 
measure. 

A fourth normal school is to be established at River 
Falls, on the St. Croix river, Wisconsin. 





+ 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, CANADA. 


The Ontario educational report for 1870, drawn up 
by the chief superintendent, presents many interesting 
facts ; it also shows a very thorough research in all the 
leading educational systems of this country and of 
Europe, and a determination to make use of good ideas 
wherever they may be suggested. 

The whole number of pupils ,in the public schools 
was 442,518, an increase of 10,083. The total receipts 
for common-school purposes for 1870 were $1,944,364. 
5,165 teachers were employed—2z,753 male, 2,412 female. 
The highest salary paid to a teacher in a county is 
$600o—the lowest $100 ; in a city, the highest $1,000— 
the lowest, $250. The efficiency of public-school edu- 
cation is seriously impaired, as it is so often in our own 
states, by the action of trustees and parents, “whose aim 
is to get what they miscall a cheap teacher, and who 
seek to haggle down the teacher’s remuneration to as 
near starvation point as possible, though, in reality, they 
are intellectually starving their own children and wasting 
their time by employing an inferior teacher.” 

This report covers the last year of the old régime, 
under which the schools might be free, or requiring pay- 
ment of fees, as the local votes in school sections decide. 
At the present time, however, the public schools of the 
province of Ontario, by act of legislature, are free to all 
residents between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

One normal school of over 200 pupils is sustained, 
and its services are found indispensable. Free public 
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libraries have been organized, containing 239,062 books. | than local officials, with limited observation, and state 
Superannuated and worn-out teachers may be pensioned | prejudices, are likely to be. 
from a fund composed jointly of an annual appropria-| Another consideration shows the importance of the 
tion of $4,000 from the legislature, and yearly subscrip-| work of our Commissioner ; statistics are as essential to 
tions from such able bodied teachers as may in future | the life of our great educational work as they are to 
desire to become recipients. | the work of a bank or insurance company, or as daily 
Many practical points, such as compulsory education, | accounts are to the welfare of a household. From the 
are discussed with much ability in the report, and in-| nature of the case, state officials cannot collect these 
structions in drawing and natural science in all public! statistics of the whole field with any fair measure of 
schools is recommen ‘ed with much pointed argument | success—but our government, through its influence and 
and earnestness. Our Canadian cousins of the prov- its official machinery, can do this thoroughly, and thus, 
ince of Ontario are evidently wide awake in educa-|in the only possible way, give us accurate information, 
tional matters, and we shall do well to study their} ‘Time alone, however, can make even our national 
systems for our own profit, and to extend to them the! power thoroughly successful in this great task, as will 
right hand of fellowship. appear from these prefatory words by Commissioner 
core | Eaton : 
“The furnishing of information by these state and city officials, 


B OOK N OTICES. | and by the officers of incorporated institutions, is wholly voluntary, 


and notwithstanding the perfect willingness which has been shown 
|on their part, some time must elapse before they can become so | 
| familiar with the forms, as to render the supplying of these educa- 
| tional statistics a matter of routine, while the field and scope of 
inquiries are steadily enlarging.” 

That part of the report which is the most novel, and 
which has already begun to produce a profound sensa- 
tion in our communities, is that which lays bare the as- 
tounding mass of illiteracy in this most enlightened of 
nations. In approaching this deplorable subject, the 
|Commissioner says : 





- > 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIUNER OF EDUCATION TO 
THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR THE YEAR 
1871.—A voluminous work, looking as if it were ready 
to burst its covers with statistical figures, analyses of 
school systems, native and foreign, comparisons of re- 
sults, criticisms, suggestions, bewailings of deficiencies 
and dangers ahead, and appeals for wise and concerted 
action. It is the second annual report of Commissioner 


Eaton, and the appearance of these two documents | “The moment of neglect is the opportunity of vice and crime; 
, : : . . ‘ | and the extent of neglect is the measure of the peril from these 
marks onhen in the progress of education in our neneee. | sources, and the index of the reduced productions of industry and 
Whether the action of our general government be simply | the losses of capital. If the individuals who are idle, ignorant, and 
advisatory, or more, there can be no doubt that by such vicious, increase so as to constitute the majority, the declared object 


labors as this, it is rendering essential aid to the cause, and form of our government, so far as that unit is concerned, is 
to be obtained as effectually from no other source. perverted or destroyed, be it the civil unit of the town, city or state. 
However opinions may vary as to the exact nature of | Notwithstanding the beneficial results and imperative necessity é 

5 | universal education, every generation of adults has thus far, in 

the past, our general government should take in the de- some form, presented difficulties or shown hostility to the education 
velopment of education. None can doubt that it has a| of all the children in their midst. The late appalling struggle in 
duty of which this statistical and supervising work is | our nation was not only sectional, but the conditions out of which 
a manifest element. For our great central power at it arose were as a line of demarcation indicating the differences ot 


. . . -ation in the different sections, The solemn fact is shown that 
Washington—the head and fr 2 ae | CAncation mm € ; pn 
a ont of this great people— | one-fifth of the adult population of the country is utterly illiterate, 


to be utterly indifferent in its official attitude towards land three-fourths of this ignorance is to be found in the south 
the struggling, inefficient, or only partially efficient, and | By careful calculation it is shown that race prejudice is exercised 
somewhat antagonistic efforts of our component states | by five people out of every six toward one. J 
ee ’ 3 ae oe : . * * a * * * 

to keep above rgd this vital element of republican) ,, In some instances, in the southern states, all the intense bitter 
goverment, is not a cheering or becoming sight. An offi-| ness of a fratricidal war is remembered. Yet again, men of emi: 
cial recognition of worthy labors, a commendation of what | nence in the professions and in society accept, with a philosophy he 
is so done as to conduce to the stability of our institu-| wishes was universal, the new order of things. Rising above the 
tions, a depreciation in distinct terms of what is un- | $°Cial proscription around them and whatever of remorseless pov 


: p ° aye jate the necessity and 
wisely done, or of dangerous inefficiency where it is |‘ *"Y of em Gey cule, Say Tae . 
the benefits of universal education. 


found, must produce salutary influences throughout the “Joined with them in the work of education, as a rule, are those 
land. And it is quite evident that men of quick obser-| who have settled in that section from the north, The charity of 
vation, and good judgment, stationed at the central | the north and of Europe, the great, benefactions of Mr. Peabody, 
post of observation, and made officially cognizant of | and more ian > Oe ne Sa —— = 
measures adopted in every state, and their results, are | - Posture Suna, aN — foot the nverenguean —— 
he means eneeita el dimond a ol in accordance with the idea of universal education. 

bane P : mining upon right and wrong | «Tn conclusion, the Commissioner appeals for a generous forge 
principles, from this survey of the whole field at once, ! fulness of sentiment between the sections ; recommends nation#! 
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aid to support and guide ina friendly way the systems of education, 
for, through such charity he sees the solution of the existing sec- 
tional difficulties ; reiterates his recommendation in last year’s re- 
port for the appropriation of the net proceeds of the sale of gov- 
ernment lands for educational purposes throughout the country.” 


The particular facts in regard to illiteracy have been 
so neatly collated by the N. Y. Zvening Post, that we 
cannot do better than to quote its words: 


“ With a population of 38,113,253 in the United States, there are 
5,660,074 persons over ten years of age who cannot write—more 
than fourteen per cent. Of these ‘illiterates’ there are : Native, 
4,882,210 ; foreign, 777,864. This immense difference in favor of 
the foreign population is at first sight the most surprising feature of 
this report. Of the native ‘illiterates,’ however, 4,117,589 are in 
the southern states, where negroes and their fellow victims of the 
slave system, ‘ poor whites,’ swell the number. In the northern and 
Pacific states, however, the relation of native to foreign ignorance 
is less flattering to America than might be supposed, there being 
764,611 native and 706,581 foreign ‘illiterates.’ This shows a much 
larger portion of ignorant among the foreign than among the native 
population, but the number of our fellow citizens born in this 
country who cannot read and write is appalling. If we compare 
races instead of nativity, we find the figures as follows: white, 
2,879,543; other races, 2,780,531. Even our race cannot pride 
itself very much on the comparison, though here, also, the propor- 
tion of ignorance is largely against the black man—Chinese and 
Indians being so few in numbers as hardly to deserve consideration. 
Advocates of a ‘white man’s government’ find little to encourage 
them in the figures below us. In the southern states there are 
1,516,339 white ‘ignoramuses,’ and 2,673,633 of all other races, 
mostly negroes, of course. The percentage of ignorance among 
the negroes, therefore, bears a relation to that among the whites of 
about three to one—not an unfavorable showing, if we consider the 
recent condition of the negroes. 

‘Comparing the sexes, we see that out of 5,643,534 ‘illiterates,’ 
excluding the Chinese and Indians, who are not classified by sex or 
age, 2,608,847 are males, and 3,034,687 are females—425,840 more 
girls and women who cannot write than there are men and boys. 
In the southern states the difference is less marked ; the prepon- 
derance of ignorant women being insome measure due to the ac- 
cumulation of girls in northern factories. Of the whole excess of 
425,840 in the female sex, 209,297 belong to the northern states, 
although the number of illiterates in these states is not one-fourth 
the number in the country. 
on the other side of 440.” 


In the Pacific states there is an excess 


We must be content on this occasion with the simple 
stating of a few more of the facts brought out in the 
report. 

The Pacific slope is arousing to its duties. In Cali- 
fornia a state normal school has been established. 
Many new and excellent school buildings have been 
erected throughout the state ; the school laws have been 
improved recently ; a portion of the tax is appropriated 
to library purposes. In Oregon far less activity is shown. 
Nevada is making steady progress. A very interesting 
feature of the education of the whole region is the fact 
that it is brought face to face with the countries of the 
Orient. The result, however, is disgraceful to our in- 
telligence and humanity. 


“Chinese children in San Francisco are numbered by the hun. 
dred, but neither there, nor elsewhere in the state, are there any 
Provisions for their education. * * * Unfortunately, 
educational proscription has been rigorously maintained in Cali- 





fornia, Oregon, and Nevada, against the children of Indians, and 
often against those of the blacks. 

“The condition of New Mexico is deplorable ; there is not a public 
school in the territory! Yn the’ territories generally, the ratio of 
ignorance has been steadily increasing, owing to the indifference of 
our general government to the matter.” 


There are signs of progress in various parts of the 
United States toward universality of elementary educa- 
tion. As conducive towards this end, the present law of 
Connecticut, requiring the partial education of children 
employed in factories, is cited with satisfaction, as being 
in advance of the provisions of other states. 

There are 114 normal schools in the United States, 
of which 23 are carried on by statesupport. Of colleges, 
there are 368, of which 136 educate females exclusively. 

The one hundred and thirty-seven pages of statistical 
tables in this report furnish a fund from which thought- 
ful educators will not fail to draw largely in studying 
and perfecting our systems. That some errors have 
crept into these statements is evident. 

Of our personal knowledge, the statistics given con- 
cerning the Normal School of Connecticut are so widely 
incorrect, that it would seem likely that some clerical 
mistake had exchanged for the real figures those of 
some other school. As those given rather underrate the 
condition of our school, and as we feel disposed to do 
all the cackling that we can over this one solitary nor- 
mal egg that our state has laid, we regret this mistake. 
Knowing, however, the characteristic accuracy of the 
Commissioner, we cannot allow this error to impair our 
confidence in the general correctness of his figures. 


CHARACTER.*—Mr. Smiles wields a versatile pen. 
He is more than a connoisseur in the literary world, 
or a compiler of other men’s thoughts, he is an author. 
His writings are characterized by this feature or trait of 
the productions of genius, they are always suggestive 
of more than is said. His thoughts come into the 
mind of the reader as railroad engines do into a dépdt, 
bringing a lengthened train with them. 

His last book, bearing the title “ Character,” is, up to 
this time, his masterpiece. It exhibits the author’s 
familiarity with the literature of the ages and an exten- 
sive reading of history. Every essential point made in 
his speculations, and position taken in theory, is illus- 
trated by historic references. 

The book has the rare quality of furnishing the 
reader a double pleasure—that which results from 
following a writer in original or ingenious speculations, 
and that which comes from the interest we take in his- 
toric illustrations. The information one gathers of the 
men mentioned, is, by no means, a small part of the 
benefit of reading the work. Character is delineated 
in all its essential features. Its influence, as a power 

*Character. By Samuel Smiles, author of “Self-Help,” “ Life 


of the Stephensons,” “The Huguenots,” &c.; and editor of 
“Round the World.” - 
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in the world, is first brought to view. In the following 
manner, it is contrasted with genius : 


The Connecticut 


“Genius always commands admiration, character most secures 
respect. The former is more the product of brain-power, the 
latter of heart-power, and in the long run it is the heart that rules 
the life. Men of genius stand to society in the relation of ‘ its 
intellect, as men of character, of its conscience ; and while the 
former are admired, the latter are followed.’ ” 

Character, as a home influence, and as a power in 
society, is clearly described and illustrated by numer- 
ous examples. Those elements, that must constitute 
the parts of a commendable character, are described, 
such as self-control, moral courage, truthfulness, obedi- 
ence to the behests of duty, devotion to chosen work, 
carefully restrained temper, and cultured manners. 
These elements, cultured in the discipline of experience, 
developed in selected scholarly companionship, make a 
man—what he was designed to be—a power in the 
world. The work is more than a hand-book for the | 
formation of correct habits and a guide for those whose | 
characters are yet unformed, it an inspiration to all 
worthy aims in living, and a help to such as would not 
have their life a failure. 





| 


| 
Co.tron’s New INrRopUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, AND Cor-| 
ToN’s CoMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY.*—After a careful | 
examination of this new series of Colton’s Geogra- | 
phies, we feel that we cannot do less than to com-| 
mend them heartily to our teachers. ‘Their merits are | 
many, but must be summed up in a few words. There | 
is one in which we take special pleasure. The multi-| 
plying of the members of a“ series” to the advantage 
of the pockets of publishers, but to the great disadvan- 
tage of pupils and the confusion of teachers, is one of | 
the crying evils of the day. Inthe present instance, | 
the publishers have bravely faced down all the tempta- | 
tions, and this series is complete in /wo books. ‘This is| 
excellent, and we know that it will be appreciated. | 
These books have been prepared in no careless way, 
but under a very definite plan. The results of past ex-| 
perience in teaching have been carefully collated as| 
bearing upon instruction in this fundamental depart- 
ment, and a new method has been adopted of greater | 
simplicity, brevity, and efficiency. 
The topics have been brought into a more compact, | 
and therefore a more effective form. Whether the par- | 
ticular methods of treatment are the Jest now put before | 
the public, we are not called upon here to say. It is for | 
the interest of education that a thorough trial should be | 
given to all the leading methods proposed ; some future | 
day will award the palm rightly ; meanwhile, all sensible| 
and well-devised systems, like the present one, deserve | 
an appreciative trial. 
Studies in physical geography form a prominent part 
in the lessons of both books. ‘The details are in ” 


* Colton’s New Introductory Geography, and Colton's Common- | 
School Geography. New Series: published by Sheldon & Co., 
New York City. 
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cases limited to questions of importance, that any over. 
loading of the mind with uninteresting lists may be 
avoided. The maps are new, constructed on a uniform 
scale, and exceedingly clear and neat. They are also 
adjusted to the latest changes, and show us Prussia 
leisurely reposing over a huge slice of territory west of 
the Rhine. 

The engravings are by the hand of master artists, 
Fortunate children of 1872, whose eyes may be so 
elegantly feasted and at the same time so esthetic. 
ally trained in the school routine! Some valuable 
and varied instructions in map making occupy the last 
pages of thelarger work. Success to these well-ordered 
volumes! 


THe EpucatrionaAL YEAR-BoOK FOR 1872.*—This 
is a hand-book of reference, comprising a digest of 
American public-school laws, systems of instruction, 
and interesting information, statistics, anecdotes, and 
suggestions, concerning education in general. 

The matter in this book is similar in many respects 
to that contained in the report of the U. S. Commis. 
sioner of Education, and in fact is founded largely upon 
the statistics of that report. It is, however, in a shape 
to be much more useful to most teachers, for the statis. 
tics given are only the more important ones selected out 
and standing by themselves in very accessible positions. 
Allthe leading facts in regard to various educational 
systems are here presented in a small, very neat, and 
very inexpensive hand-book. It would be an ornament 
to the teacher’s desk, and lying always within his reach, 
would often answer, in a moment, questions of fact that 
are likely to arise. But as this volume is designed for 
this year alone, it must be procured at once to return its 
full value to the owner. 


* The Educational Year-Book for 1872. Published by A. 5. 
3arnes & Co., New York City. 

or — 

Harper's Monvuty rarely fails to have in it much 
that is good for the schoolmaster. ‘Teachers of geogra 
phy and history will find the March number an espe 
cially rich one for them. ‘Taste of the good thingsin 
it, fellow teachers, and you cannot but bring instructions 
of fresher flavor to your pupils for so doing. 


—<oo> 


PERSONAL. 
—__—_——- 
Hon. Birdsey G. Northrop, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education in Connecticut, has been invited bj 
the representatives of the Japanese government to £% 


‘at an early day, to Japan, and aid in the establishmet! 


of a system of popular instruction adapted to that et 
pire. The work will probably occupy him, if he accep! 
for a period of years, and will, as we understand | 
include such duties as in many governments devolrt 
upon a minister of public education. 
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There is probably no one in this country better quali- 
fied than Mr. Northrop to undertake the task. He has 
been for many years in Massachusetts and Connecticut 
an official guardian and promoter of popular education. 
Intelligent, wise, indefatigable, self-forgetful, prompt, he 
has shown himself an excellent administrator of busi- 
ness. Enthusiastic, capable of enlisting the aid of all 
sorts of colleagues, ready in expedients, and of vigor- 
ous constitution, he is well fitted to endure the fatigues 
of an arduous post, and to secure the cooperation of all 
sorts of men. He has just come home from a tour of 
educational inquiry in England and on the continent, 
which is an admirable preparation for the duties to which 
he is now called. We do not know whether he will 
accept the invitation ; but we hope for the sake of Japan, 
and for the sake of universal education, that he will not 
decline it, except for the most imperative considerations. 

It is very interesting to watch the progress of Japan 
in its study of and intercourse with the nations of the 
west. The minister of that country, now resident in 
Washington, Mr. Mori, is a man of English education, 
greatly interested in the progress of knowledye, earnest, 
and desirous of promoting the advancement of his 
country in all good things. By his intercourse with our 
official representatives, and by his visits to different parts | 
of the country, he has gained the confidence and esteem 
of many Americans. The young Japanese who are study- 
ing in Brooklyn, New Brunswick, New Haven, Monson, 
Norwich, and elsewhere, have acquitted themselves for 
the most part with exemplary diligence and success. 
One enthusiastic teacher writes us that if all the Japan- 
ese are like his scholars, he should like to move his 
school to the empire of Japan._ The embassy now on 
its way, outranking the resident representative, is a 
special mark of progress and inquiry. The head of it, 
as we are told, is one of the highest officers of the 
government—being one of two men who share the) 
honors which among western nations pertain to the| 
prime minister. Four officers of lower rank, and a con- 
siderable retinue, attend him. The object of the em- 
bassy, it is supposed, is to bring an officer of high rank 
and prolonged experience directly into contact with the 
governments of Christian nations. An adopted brother 
of the Mikado is now receiving instruction in an Amer- 
ican school. Already one of the heads of departments 
in Washington, Gen. Capron, recently U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, has been called to Japan to aid in 
the development of the material resources. Now latest, 





but we presume not last, of these indications of progress, | 
comes this important summons to Secretary Northrop, 
. Christian Union. | 


John Hopkins, of Baltimore, proposes to establish a 
university on the outskirts of that city. He offers 
nearly eight million dollars for that purpose, and will 
have the institution take his name. 


FPACETIAE. 


——_@-———- 


FractionAL HuMmAnity.—We had supposed, until 
lately, that (tailors alone excepted) every man, woman, 
and child, was a complete individual unit, the world over. 
We have “to live and learn,” however, and on this 
point we have received new light. The last report of 
the state superintendent of public instruction of Ala- 
bama sets the total attendance of female children in the 
public school at 2,682!4 ! Barnum ought to secure that 
quarter specimen of humanity without delay ; she would 
bring him in more quarters than_any average unitary 
being could. One of the members of the present fresh- 
man class at the Wesleyan University, Middletown, on 
being asked soon after entering college, the number of his 
classmates, answered “Be/ween 48 and 49.” And _only 
last week, a gentleman living at the geographical center 
of Connecticut, on being asked how many children he 
had, answered “Adout seven /” Putting this, and that, 
and the other together, we are beginning to suspect that 
there must be then a fractional humanity among us, and 
that one girl and one girl, as our primary arithmetics have 
it, may not be /wo girls, but only, 114 girls, after all ! 

Types sometimes arrange themselves into such fan- 
tastic meanings, that some fairy tricksy Puck would 
seem to have been meddling with “typo’s” finger- 
ends. Thus, in our first editorial of this number, we 
asserted of our overworking ourselves as a nation, 
“ This has been frequently noticed by foreigners.” The 
tvpes mades us assert, “This has been frequently 
noticed by forgiveness!” And worse yet: We said in 
our manuscript, “One of our great thinkers says” ; an 
amazing change came over the “spirit” of the article, 
when our facetious type-setters sent us the proof, reading 
thus: “One of our great drinkers says!” ‘To avoid the 
vengeance of the “third party,” we lost no time in 
transferring our appeal to more sober authority. Which 
reminds us of an erratum in one of our recent journals, 
for “ alum water,” read “alma mater !” 


“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
but there are not a few people who take a pound of pre- 
vention for an ounce of cure. Thus, an old lady, not 
long ago, in her perambulations, coming upon a railroad 
track at a station, asked how soon the next train would 
pass. On being answered, “in half an hour,” she de- 
cided at once to delay crossing the track till the cars 
had passed, remarking sagely that “a body couldn’t be 
too keerful !” 

“ My son,” said a good mother to her young hopeful, 
“ did you wish your teacher a happy new year?” “No, 
ma’am,” responded the boy. “Whynot?” “ Because,” 
said the youth, “she isn’t happy unless she’s whipping 
some of us boys, and I was afraid if I wished her hap- 
piness she’d go for me.” 
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Logicis logic. Thus: Fpimenides said “47 Cretans | 
are iars.” Now Epimenides was himself a Cretan ; 
therefore, Epimenides was a liar. But if he was a “ar, | 
the Cretans were not liars. Now if the Cretans were 
not liars, Epimenides was not aliar. But if he was 
not a liar, the Cretans were liars. 


A sophomore in a recent term examination at Yale, | 
on being asked who Edward Gibbon was, remarked, 
* He commanded one of Cromwell’s royal regiments.’ 


TEACHERS’ BULLETIN, 


—~@ - 


WANTED.—A situation as, Principal of a Graded School. The 
applicant has had several years’ successful experience as Principal 
of a school in one of the cities of Connecticut. Can furnish 
good testimonials. References, B. G. Northrop, Secretary of State 
Board of Education, or H. C. Davis, New Haven, Conn., to whom 
communications can be addressed. 


SITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER.—A lady who has had ex- 
perience in teaching in the Chicago public schools, would like a 
situation as teacher. Refers to Hon. B, G. Northrop, New Haven, 
and Charles Northend, New Britain, 


E. M. THurstTon & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
DESKS AND SETTEES, 


7 and 9g FULTON STREET, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 


/ 





i | a 





Also, Owners of the 
ELASTIC SLATING, 


Which is warranted equal, if not superior, to either the Boston or 
New York boards, in smoothness, color, durability, reflection of | 
light, and, in fact, in all that can be claimed for a first-class Black- 
Board. 

Best quality of SCHOOL SUPPLIES constantly on hand. 


E. M. THURSFON & CO,, 
7 and 9 Fulton Street, Providence, R. 1. | 


HALF 
HOURS 


MODERN SCIENTISTS 


University Scientific Series. 


ANALYSIS. << . 


scientists. 88 pp. Finely il- 
~ : ’ lustrated. 
No. VIL Univ. Series. 


The most recent discoveries 


THE SUN and methods of observation. 


AND ITS DIFFERENT By C. A. Young, Ph. D., of 


Dartmouth College, one of 
ATMOSPHERE the most distinguished and 
No. VIIL Univ. Series. Successful astronomers of the 
age. Finely illustrated. 


A most profoundly interest- 
ing lecture on the subject of 


A GREAT magnetism, by Prof. A. M. 

AGN T Mayer, Ph. D., of Stevens 

M E . Institute, delivered before the 
No. IX. Univ. Series. Yale Scientific Club. 


One of the most interesting 


S 0 U N D lectures on sound ever de- 


THAT CAN BE livered. Original discoveries, 


S E E N brilliant experiments. Beau- 
’ 


tifully illustrated. By Prof. 
No. X. Univ. SERIES. O. N. Rood, Columbia Col- 
No. X. Univ. SEertt lage, Now Vath. 


The first of the above, on Spectrum Analysis, has just been 
published as No. VII. of the celebrated University Scientific 
Series; the second, on The Sun, will be published as No 
VIIL., April 15; the third, as No. IX., May 15; the fourth, 
as No. X., June 15. The first six numbers of this celebrated 

eries are (1) The great lecture of Prof. Huxley on the Phys- 

ical Basis of Life; (2) The world-renowned lecture of Pref. 
G. F. Barker, M.D., on the Correlation of Vital and Physical 
Forces; (3) The ablest reply ever made to Huxley, On Pro- 
toplasm, by Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling; (4) Prof. E. D. 
(ope’s great comprehensive lecture, On the Hypothesis of 
mvolution ; (5) The three celebrated lectures of Tyndall on 
Haze and Dust, Scientific Use of the Imagination, and On 
the Methods and Tendencies of Physical Investigation ; (6) 
Alfred Russell Wallace on Natural Selection as Applied to 
Man. 

The first five numbers have been bound up in a handsome 
12mo. volume, entitled ** Half Hours with Modern 
Scientists,’ price $1.50. 

Everything admitted to this Series is thoroughly examined 
by scientific professors in Yale College, and will be found 
worthy of consideration by every one who would keep pace 
with the scientific progress of the age. About ten numbers a 
year may be expected. 

Terms.—Single numbers, 25 cents each; five consecutive 
numbers, in advance, $1.10; ten consecutive numbers, $2.00. 
To those subscribing, the copies are mailed, post paid, as 
soon as published. For sale by all booksellers. Sent singly 
or in lots at the above prices, post paid, by 


Cuartes C. Cuarteto & Co. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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HE NEW MUSIC READER FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





ys 


| 
. : 7 
Every teacher in a public school who has ever desired | 
to teach music has felt the want of a book that was sim- | 
le, clear, and progressive in its character— one that | 


could be used even if the teacher was scarcely proficient | 
in the first rudiments of the science. Such is the new 
Music Reader by Mr. Jepson. His system of teaching, | 
as set forth in this book, has been pronounced to be the | 
best in the United States by the highest authority in | 
this country, Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Education at | 
Washington. Mr. Jepson has been a teacher in New| 
Haven for several years, and the high appreciation of | 
his system of music by the principals of the public) 
schools in which he has taught may be gathered from 
the following : é 


‘ gives me much pleasure to testify of the success attending the study of vocal 
music in our school under the superior management of Prof. Jepson. Mr. J. 
is thoroughly qualified for his work, and enters into it with a zeal that is highly 
commendable. Not being satisfied, however, with what he has already done, he 
has conceived the idea of revising his ‘‘ Elementary Music Reader,” making a 
complete and easy gradation of exercises adapted to the wants of the younger as 
well as the older pupils. Mr. Jepson has already established an enviable reputa- 
tion in New Haven as a teacher of vocal music, and his revised work, so admi- 
rably adapted to school use, will no doubt meet with a large sale. 


GEO. R. BURTON, Prin. Wash. School, New Haven. 
For several years I have had the opportunity of observing Prof. B. Jepsoh 
as ateacher of music in public schools, and more particularly in our own High 
School. In his department of instruction, I have never known his equal in 
securing early and valuable results. Whether his success has been mainly due 
to his own personal efficiency or to the peculiar features of his system as com- | 
prised in his ‘* Music Reader,” I cannot tell; I only know that the training he 
gives is thorough and natural, and that his pupils early learn to sing with a rare 
degree of intelligence and self-reliance. 
T. W. T. CURTIS, Principal of High School. 
Mr. Jepson’s work and methods in teaching music in the New Haven public 
schools is an undoubted success. I would cordially commend his books to the 
attention of all who have an interest in this study in schools. 
JOHN G. LEWIS, Principal of Webster School. | 
It gives me great pleasure to recommend Prof, B. Jepson’s system of music | 
and vocal culture. At the time of its introduction I doubted the utility of teach- | 
ing note singing in our large schools, but its perfect success has disarmed preju- 
dice, and I pom F now regret any change which would deprive us of instruction so 
valuable. Very truly, 























































L. L. CAMP, Principal of Dwight School. | 
It gives me pleasure to recommend Prof. Jepson’s “ Music Reader” to any 
wishing a thorough course of instruction in music in their schools. The books 
are, as their title imports, a series of music readers systematically and progressively | 
arranged for the use of all grades of pupils, from the Primary to the High School. | 
These readers have borne most successfully the best test of school books, namely, | 
a daily use in classes for a term of years; and have been instrumental in convinc- | 
ing the most skeptical that all can be taught to read music with facility by the time 
that they are prepared for the High School. I 
JAMES D. WHITMORE, New Haven High School. | , 
Every exercise which is undertaken in the school-room should be executed | 
honestly and thoroughly. I have always regarded the ‘* Elementary Vocal Drill” | 
as the exercises of all others the most reluctant to conform to this rule. In over- 
coming the difficulties of the exercise, I have received more help from Mr. Jep- 
son’s system of elementary vocal drill than from any other. 
JOSEPH GILE, Principal of Eaton School. 
Professor Jepson’s method of teaching singing, as arranged in his “‘ Elementary | 
Music Reader,” is of a very superior order, and in our schools will do every- | 
thing that can be reasonably expected of a work of the kind. 
RALPH G. HIBBARD, Professor of Elocution. 
Prof. Jepson’s Music Reader is, in my opmion, the most systematic and bes | 
adapted to school use, of any work of its kind now before the public. I have ent | 
tertained a high opinion respecting its merits, since first seeing it in manuscript—- | 
an opinion which its use in the school-room for several years has greatly | 


strengthened. Prof. Jepson is | of the praise which his highly merito- | 
our testimony to the above. 
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rious work receives, and we cheerfuliy ad 
PALPH H. PARK, Principal of Horton School. 

The price of the Reader is 60 cents. Any teacher 

desiring it for examination will be furnished a copy by) ; 


the publishers, Charles C. Chatfield & Co., New Haven, 
Or 30 cents, 
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———~<eon—— 


To Teachers about to Purchase Books, 
either New or Second-Hand.—we beg to an-| 
ounce to the teachers of Connecticut that we keep a full stock of I 


new and also second-hand School Books, as well as all kinds of new | | 
and second-h 


low prices, 
Was made in 
hand, Speci 












Customers served as well by mail as though a visit | * 

person, A full stock of teachers’ supplies always on | 

al discount to teachers. | 
CHARLES C, CHATFIELD & Co., 

a Nos, 458 and 460 Chapel Street, 

(Opposite Yale College), ’ ’ New Haven, Conn. 












recitation room. 

| rangement, its clear and concise statement of principles, and its 

well-chosen problems render this the most perfect work of the kind 
with which I am acquainted. 


| 
| F 


and Miscellaneous Books, which we sell at extremely -_ 








| GREENLEAF'S NEW MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS, 


New Primary Arithmetic, 
New Elementary Arithmetic, 
New Intellectual Arithmetic, 
New Practical Arithmetic. 


New Elementary Algebra, 
New Higher Algebra, 
Elements of Geometry, 
Elements of Trigonometry. 
(Geometry and Trigonometry bound together.) 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR ALL CLASSES OF LEARN- 
ERS. CLEAR AND COMPREHENSIVE. PRAC- 
TICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. MERITORI- 

OUS AND ECONOMICAL. 

[The “ Common School Arithmetic,” price 94 cts., and “ National 
Arithmetic,” $1.38, containing the A/etric System of Weights and 
Measures, continue to be published, and are extensively used.] 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public has 
stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time, or attained 
so wide a circulation, or received the approval and indorsement of 
so many reliable and competent educators in different parts of the 
country. With the improvements and additions recently made, 
this series is unrivalled in simplicity and completeness. 


From the many flattering Testimonials to the merits of this Series, 


Srom Eminent Educators, subjoined, it is believed to be the very best 
ever published in this or any other country. 


From J. B. Chase, Instructor in Mathematics, Russell’s Collegi- 


| ate Home Institute, New Haven: After a careful examination of 
| ( 

mathematical text-books, I feel that it would be faint praise to say 
| that I merely approve it; I am so well pleased with it that I have 
adopted it as one of our standard text- 
become acquainted with it, the more have I found in it to commend, 
and it gives me pleasure to heartily recommend it as a text-book 
| far in advance ot any which I have hitherto seen for imparting the 
| rudiments of the important branch on which it treats. 


sreenleaf’s ‘“‘ New Elementary Algebra,” in Greenleaf’s Series of 


oks. The more I have 


It gives me 


pleasure to state that we use Greenleaf’s entire Series of Mathe- 
| matics, and that, as a series, I consider them unsurpassed by any 
| now in use, 


From Isaac N. Carleton, Principal State Normal School, Conn. : 
At the opening of our school we adopted Greenleaf’s “ New Ele- 
nentary Algebra” as one of the text-books, and thus far we are 
nore than satisfied with it. It bears the test of daily use in the 
Our pupils ezjoy the book. Its philosophical ar- 


N. B.—This Algebra és now used exclusively in this Normal 


School. 


From Chas. H. Wright, Principal of Graded School, Birming- 


ham, Conn. : I have used Greenleaf’s “ Series of Mathematics” for 
| a number of years with entire satisfaction. 


Both the Arithmetics 


and Algebras I have found better adapted to the wants of our 


chools of various grades than others with which I have met. 


From Prof. David B. Scott, Grammar School- No. 40, New 


| York City: No Arithmetics, in my opinion, have kept so long a 


ime a more deserved share of public favor than Greenleaf’s. 


From the Vermont Board of Education: Greenleaf’s ‘‘ New 


ractical”” has greater merits as a text-book than any other similar 


book. 


ARKER’S PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 
A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


By Prof. JAMEs H. 
IAMILTON. Complete Course in one book. 


12mo, 240 pp. Just 


sublished. Handsomely printed on fine paper, substantially bound 


loth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE DOLLAR. 
8.00 a dozen. A specimen mailed, prepaid, on receipt of go cts. 


—— 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., PUBLISHERs, 


48 BOSTON, MASS. 
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CONNECTICUT ‘STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, GINN BROS., Boston. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 
Cc loth, . . . . . . ° $2.50 
_— Containing, As Y ou L ike It, The Two Parts of Henry IV., 
The Merchant of Venice, Julius Cesar, 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet. 


Selected and prepared for use in Schools, Clubs, Classes, and Fam. 
ilies. With Introductions and Notes. By the Rev. Henry N, 
ber of pupils. Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the | Hudson, Second Series contains 4 Plays. oan Plays from 
above in pamphlet, . . ° + 50 


branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, | HUDSON'S LIFE, ART, AND Cpeetiens OF 
SHAKESPEARE. Including an Historical Sketch of the Ori- 
gin and Growth of the Drama in England, with Studies in the 
Poet’s Dramatic Architecture, Delineation of Character, Humor, 
Style, and Moral Spirit, with Critical Discourses on 25 most im- 
oe oe ‘ — » nlite echeaite f| portant Plays. 

must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of | OUR WORLD: On, Pareant Guccninet, ’ ‘ei 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE, 


| 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 


and, SECOND, in the best methods of teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 


Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, and English Grammar. | For Public Schools. By L. W. Mason, Supervisor of Music in 
| Primary Schools of Boston, Mass. 
PRIMARY OR FIRST MUSIC READER, . . ar. 
A course of exercises in the elements of Vocal Music and Sight 
each term, at 2 o'clock, P. M. Singing, with choice rote songs for the use of — oa 
INTERMEDIATE MUSIC READER, . 62 
Including the Second and Third Music Readers. A course of 
instruction in the elements of Vocal Music and Sight-Singing, with 
15, 1872. choice rote songs, in two and three parts, based on the elements of 
harmony. 
For catalogue, address, at New Britain, THE NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS, 
By Luther Whiting Mason. An invalu able aid to Teachers of 
Common Schools, in imparting a practical knowledge of Music, 
and teaching children to sing cat sight. In Four Series. Price 


36 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. cach Series, oe 
THE MITIONAL Ml "SIC TEACHER. 


A Practical Guide for teaching Vocal Music to Young Children, 
by L. W. Mason, e ° ° ° . ° ° .60 


GOODWIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


COWPE RTHWAIT & Co., By William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Lit: 


Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 


Present Term closes March 29, 1872. Spring Term opens April 


erature in Harvard University, ° ° . . $1.56 
; a : ™ ; its GREEK MOODS AND TE: NSES. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, The Fourth Edition. By William W. Goodwin, . «$1.75 


GOO DWIN’S GREEK READER 
Consisting of Extracts from Xenophon, Plato, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides ; being a full equivalent for the seven books of the 
en | Anabasis, now required for admission to Harvard. With Maps, 
Notes, References to Accompany Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, and 
parallel References to Crosby’s and Hadley’s Grammars, $2.00 
LEIGHTON’S GREEK LESSONS. 

Prepared to accompany Goodwin’s Greek Grammar. . $1.25 
|NEW EDITIONS LIDDELL & SCOTT’S GREEK-EN- 
Monroe’s Series of Readers. GL/ISH LEXICONS. ‘“ ss Pe = - $3 and $12 

Hagar’s Series of Arithmetics. MADVIGS LATIN GRAMMAR. 
Berard’s United States History. Carefully revised by Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College. $3.0 
THE LATIN VERB. 
Illustrated by the Sanskrit. By C. H. Parkhurst. Cloth, — .5? 


628 and 630 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


Warren’s Series of Geographies. 
Greene's Series of Grammars. 


Potter & Hammond’s Copy-Books. 


All the above are either New Editions or entirely New Books. 


ies IN PRESS, TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE 
SPRING OF 1872. 
ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


__ A New Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By J. H. and 

W. F. Allen; revised, with Notes and Numerous Additions, by 

J. B. Greenough, Instructor in Latin in Harvard College, and 

NEW BOOKS FOR FALL OF 1831. | Lecturer on Comparative Philology in the University course. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 





Prepared on the basis of the “ Manual,” and with sections to 

Hacar’s ARITHMETICS, - - - Just Published. tion of » vo Me peor ohn od, of the me nctoing 3 A oe 

Monroe’s FirtH READER, - - Just Published. | Py SYSTE, i OF Dra aha, tr te late John S, Woodman. 
’ — ‘ — ° oO artmou fe) N 

—_ & HamMonp’s Copy-Books, Just Revised. OUR WORLD, NO. 11: oo usnet td ane i 
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“THE STANDARD SERIES Sow ent Ce 
or TANT-BOOKS. 


G EO G RA PHIES . D. APPLETON & CO., New York, 


| Have just issued the following, to which the attention of School 


Boards T *rs is invite : 
IN THREE BOOKS. | ards and Teachers is invited 
| 1. Cornell’s Physical Geography. 
| The most recent discoveries connected with this subject are em- 
| bodied. The researches of Humboldt, Dove, and others not less 
| distinguished, have been turned to account. Numerous handsome 


CORNELL'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY. and useful illustrations, and nineteen pages of elegant and accurate 
Maps, delineate and elucidate every important branch of the subject. 


New edition, with new letter-press, new maps, and new cuts. | The physical features of our own country have received special at- 
Price 90 cents. | tention, and a Magnificent Map of the United States shows the 


CORNELL'S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY | productions of the different sections, and the values of the precious 


— produced in the various States, etc., etc. The completion 
Revised todate. Recent changes in boundaries, new census, etc., | of this work enables us to offer a complete series of these Geogra- 








embodied. Map drawing taught. Price $1.50. | phies in three books, viz : 
| Cornell’s Primary, goc. Cornell’s Intermediate, $1.50. 
CORNELL'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHIES. Cornell's Physical, $1.60. 


2. Lockyer’s Elements of Astrono- 

A New Book, embracing the most recent discoveries and theories. | ma3y. Accompanied with numerous illustrations and Arago’s 

Its illustrations numerous and beautiful. Magnificent maps. | Celcstial Charts of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres. By 
Price $1.60. | J. Norman Lockyer, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
_ Editor of “ Nature,” etc, 12mo, 312 pp., $1.75. . 





These books are | 
|. Quackenbos’s Illustrated School 
|EXistory of the United States. Richly illus- 
| trated with engravings, maps, views of battle-grounds, etc. 12mo, 
532 PP-» $1.75. 
Beautiful Ty fe, Elegant liustrations, Reliable Maps. Quackenbos’s Elementary History 
of the United States. Made easy and interesting 
These Standard Text-Books have been tested in the public | for beginners. Splendidly illustrated. 16mo, 230 pp., 75 cts. 
schools of New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Charleston, Columbus, | The First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Detroit, San Francisco, Cleveland, Rochester, New Orleans, and | cultivate the observing power of children. By E. A. Youmans. $1.25 
hundreds of the leading cities of the Union. | A Treatise on Levelin Topogra- 
& c c =, poser 
phy, and Higher Surveying. By W. M. 
, . a eg ° , , Gillespie, LL.D., Civil Engineer. Edited by Cady Staley, A.M., 
In New England thetr Superiority ts Unequaled.| C8, Professor of Civil Engineering in Union College. 1 vol., 
8vo, $2.50. 
They are already used in Cornell’s Outline Maps. Neat, durable, cheap. 
Appleton’s Arithmeties. New, practical, up 
= : $ to the times, and increasing rapidly in circulation, 
100 Zowns in Maine ! | Quackenbos’s Grammars, Compo- 
oe : a ie i\sition and Rhetoric. The Rhetoric is used in 127 
85 Zowns in New Hampshire. | out of the 148 academies teaching that branch in New York State. 
r r * 
Nearly 200 Towns in Massachusetts!| Quackenbos’s Histories. Brought down 
to the present Administration. Very entertaining in style, beauti- 
THEIR RAP ree aisle . fully illustrated with Maps and Engravings, and free from political 
PHEIR RAPID INTRODUCTION and religious prejudices. 
| Quackenbos’s Natural Philosophy. 
Just revised, and brought up to date. Ze Book on Physical Science. 
Youman’s Chemistry. Upto date. Not en- 
IS WITHOUT A PARALLEI | cumbered by technicalities, yet scientific. 
2 ali | Huxley and Youman’s Physiology. 
“By far the best work I have seen.”—Dr. Austin Flint, Jr. 
Harkness’s Latin and Greek Series. 
Used in nearly all our classical institutions. 
Thirty towns in Connecticut, and twenty-three of the thirty-two | Hadley’s Greek Grammar. All leading 
towns in Rhode Island, have recently adopted this Series, and other | colleges use it. 
systems are being superseded by “Cornell ” in all directions. 


Thorough, Systematic, Progressive, Practical. 


In Large Towns and Cities 


In the Annals of Educational Literature. | 


| French, German, Spanish, Italian, _ 
Hebrew, and Syrian Grammars, Readers, 


All that 7s asked 7s, that these Geographies be| (See catalogue). Phrase Books, and Dictionaries. 


judged solely by their merits. - Nicholson’s New Text-Books on 
Geology and Zoology. 
Correspondence from ‘Teachers and “School Visitors” is re- | 


ae —- All inquiries respecting the works will be | WILLIAM HENSHAW, 
tion. y and fully answered, Catalogues sent gratis on applica- AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
at- 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, Messrs. GRAVES & ELLIS, 
[33] 549 and §51 Broadway, NEW YORK.! [14] 20 Cornhill, Boston. 
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a an 


German History of the United States, 


German ‘Translation of Campbell's Concise History of the United States, 


Prof. Gustavus Fischer, LL.D., 


Of New Brunswick, N. J. 


‘This work is primarily intended as a German Reader for American students, both in class instruction and private teaching, in pursu- 
ance of Marcell’s plan of learning languages. The book may be placed in the hands of the student immediately after his mastering the 
rudiments of declension and conjugation, and if used side by side with the English original, the learner will be enabled to go over vastly 
more ground than by wasting the greater part of his time with handling lexicons. ‘The plan of preparing the student for a thorough un- 
derstanding of the German idioms has been carefully kept in view in all parts of the translation, which, while it is strictly literal as far 
as the spirit of the German language warrants, leaves even in the recasting of sentences, no expression of the original without a proper 


rendition. A copy of the above work will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1.25. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 


CAMPBELL’S 


Concise School History of the United States, 


WITH MAPS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This is a small work, which brings down the narrative of the leading events in the history of our country to the spring of 1870. 
More than usual care has been taken to secure accuracy of statement as well as clearness and simplicity of style. 

It it believed that this History is not only admirably adapted as a lesson-book for schools, but is a valuable work for families, and 
all who wish to get, in a small compass, the main and important facts in the history of the country. It contains many maps, four ot 
which are colored ; also, the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution of the United States. Number of pages, 257. 

Y@> Favorable terms made for introduction into schools, Address the publishers, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


OF 


WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


We take pleasure in informing School Committees, Teachers, and friends of education generally, that we have just published New 
and Illustrated Editions of Worcester’s Primary and Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


Besides the illustrations, important additions have been made to these books, and we believe the same will be appreciated by all 
who desire a convenient Dictionary for the school-room or family. 

Special terms will be made to committees and teachers who desire to see their scholars generally supplied with a good Dictionary. 
Correspondence is solicited. 4 ; 


“I have made constant use of Mr. Worcester’s Dictionaries since their first publication. His 
orthography and pronunciation represent, so far as I am aware, the most approved usage of our 
language. IIis definitions seldom leave anything to desire.”"—//on. Edward Everett. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 17 Milk Street, Boston. 
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THOSE ARITHMETICS.| 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS, 


THE BOOKS YOU HAVE SO LONG 
NEEDED ARE NOW READY. 





HAGAR’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


Reta Price | 

I. Primary Lessons in Numbers, _ - - $ .30} 
II. Elementary Arithmetic, - - 50 
III. Common School Arithmetic, - - 1,00 


For Examination or First Introduction, One-Half the above Prices. 
The Most Attractive, | 
The Most Practical, 


The Most Economical. 





MENTAL AND WRITTEN. EXERCISES 





Are combined in ‘each book of the series, and their arrangement is 
4 such that the 


PRIMARY LESSONS 
And the 2 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC | 

FORM AN ABRIDGED COURSE.) 


And the 
PRIMARY LESSONS 
And the 


COMMON-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC) 
FORM A FULL COURSE. 
EACH COURSE COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 


ALL TEACHERS | 
Who wish to keep up with the improved methods of | 
instruction, will find it greatly to their advantage to} 
give these Books a careful examination. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
28 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





JAMES A. BOWEN, 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT, 





[64] 37 and 39 Brattle Street, Boston. 


| More Extensively in Use than All. Others 





4 In the Fields ‘Aves swith Prof. fray. 
STANDARD 
BoTANICAL TEXT-Booxs 
By ASA GRAY, M.D., 


Fisher Professor, Harvard University. 


——= Sy 2 * a 
> 





1 




















Combined. 7 3 
This justly celebrated Series of Text-Books presents the latest 
, and most accurate principles and developments of the beautiful 
science to which Prof. Gray has devoted so much of his life. 
None have yet approached him in the rare art of making purely 
scientific theories and dry details popular and interesting. From 
his charming elementary work, “ How Plants Grow,” to his more 
elaborate “‘ Manual,” there is one simple, concise, and yet exhaust- 
ive method of treating the various grades of the science, Flowery 
rhetoric, beautiful figures, lofty speculations, and romantic fancies 
are discarded, and in place is given a of statement, a 
transparency of language, and an enthusiasm lights up every © 
page, and causes the student to enter readily into the author’s spirit. ~ 
The leading scientific men of this country and Europe have awarded 
the highest place in the Galaxy of Botanists to Prof, Gray. 
How Plants Grow. = 
The Most Charming Elementary Text-Book ever | 
Written. oR <2 
Five Hundred Engravings from Nature. “Price $1.12. IL. } 
> lil, ¢ 
ae oe Sa For E 
The School and Field Book. ~ 
TI 
The Fullest, Most Thorough, and Most Practical Bo- * 
tanical Text-Book Published. 
. Me! 
INTENDED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. Series 
: 622 pages. Fully Illustrated. Price $2.50. The : 
This and “ How Plants Grow,” are two of the most popular A Fut 
school books known in Botanical. Science, They are more gener- ; 
ally used than any others published. é 
} , ‘ No} 
; facch.. practic 
The M anual. ; 3 such a 
b those } 
r; j ‘. “TasséS. numer 
A Full and Complete Work for Higher Classés. ea 
: Price $2,25. ; 
This series also comprises the following. ‘a 
Lessons in pee y : - - =* © <= $130 Ti} 
Field, Forest, Garden Botany, - "> 2.00 
Lessons and Manual, ¥ : : - 3.00 
Manual with Mosses, - = - +) 75 375 
Structural, - Pee - eae - 3.50 
Flora of the Southern States, ee 3.60 Who y 
See FPR : ant will fin 
The most liberal terms for introduction ‘will be given Sernis 


Send for full descriptive Circulars, &c. 


IVISON,’ BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0, _ 


_ PUBLISHERS, ; 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New \ ork. | 
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